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“In trainiytg” for twenty-seven years ! 


When the Japs tried to knock us out at Pearl Harbor—here 
is one piece of equipment that was ready and waiting for 
adaptation by the U. S. Army. 

It is the Cadillac V-type, eight-cylinder engine, now 
being used by U. S. Army Ordnance to power its M-5 Light 
Tank and its tremendous M-8 Howitzer Motor Carriage. 

Cadillac V-type engines had gone 
through twenty-seven years of intensive 
‘‘training’’ before Pearl Harbor. There 
was no question about how they would 
perform—because they had already 
passed every civilian test to which a 


Every Sunday Afternoon . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Since 1939, Cadillac has also been 
producing super-precision assemblies 
for the Allison—America’s fore- 
most liquid-cooled aircraft engine. 


power plant of their type could be subjected. There was no 
question, either, about how they could “‘take it.” 


Adapted by the Army, in combination with Cadillac’s 
Hydra-Matic Transmission, these great V-type engines are 
giving to tanks a degree of mobility—and maneuverability 
—wholly new in mechanized warfare. 


Naturally, these power plants are 
even better today than when they 
went into the war; for, with the co- 
operation of army technicians, our 
engine research is going consistently 
ahead—at a faster pace than ever. 


- » GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—NBC Network 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Rubber fingers that pick up bags of sugar 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Gores hundred pound sacks of 
Sugar up a grade that looks ‘like 
this «< was causing plenty of trou- 
ble in a Louisiana sugar mill. The bags 
could be trucked to within a few feet 
of the Mississippi river. But they had 
to be conveyed across a high levee to 
get to the wharf. The bags simply 
slipped off regular smooth-surfaced 
conveyor belts. Then wire mesh belts 
and belts with cleats across them were 
tried. But both the wire and the ridges 
tore the bags and spilled good sugar on 
the river bank. It looked as though the 


only remedy was to lengthen the 
conveyor to reduce the steepness of the 
slope — a costly and inefficient way of 
handling sugar. 

Then B. F. Goodrich learned of the 
problem and suggested a belt of theirs 
made with 3000 tiny flexible “fingers” 
per square foot. This B. F. Goodrich 
development was originally designed 
to carry cartons up and down inclines 
in food plants. But it proved to be the 
answer for the sugar bags, gripping 
them firmly but gently. Tearing of 
bags became a thing of the past. That 


was five years ago and the original belt 
is still in service down on the levee. 

B. F. Goodrich men often find that 
a product developed for one purpose 
will solve an entirely different problem. 
That’s why they suggest you consult a 
B. F. Goodrich distributor or write the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. if you have a 
problem that might be solved with 
rubber — natural or synthetic. The 
B. F, Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, 0. Fos 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Giving wings to wings 


IF EVER a bearing had a job to do, it is this New Departure Ball ° 


Bearing—one in each of the four motors of this giant bomber. 


Together, these four bearings take all the propeller thrust, trans- 
mit the power that pulls the big plane through the air. 


How heavy the loads, what speeds are involved, as the bomber 
climbs to the stratosphere or pulls out of a tight spot, you'll have 
to imagine. 


But this service is characteristic of what ball bearings are doing 
in this war. Wherever shafts turn, they make possible higher 
speeds, assure permanent accuracy of parts, reduce maintenance. 
Indeed, more than 1,000 ball bearings, large and small, are used in 
every bomber of the type shown here. 


Look to the New Departure engineer when ball bearings again 
become available. He is your shortest path to bearing satisfaction. 





in the Service 


New Departure Boys 













The Cover—Heavy battle pack 
on his shoulders, anti-tank gre- 
nades in his right hand, rifle 
dragging on his left, this soldier 
of the Red Star advances against 
the Germans, a symbol of the 
successful drive the Russian ] 
armies were making on their cen- 
tral front last week (see Fighting 
Fronts). The Reds have pushed 
ahead so far that Moscow no 
longer is the orientation point 
for their attacks. Now it is Berlin. 
( Sovfoto ) 
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LETTERS 


Unmerged 

Editor's Note: The following letter was 
addressed to Malcolm Muir, publisher of 
NEWSWEEK: 





If you will turn to page 35 of the June 
26 issue of your estimable sheet, in left-hand 
column about two-thirds of the way down in 
the paragraph captioned “Pearl Harbor—and 
Action” you will find the following refer- 
ence: “While General Motors’. Chrysler Di- 
vision supplemented the supply of Wright 
2,200-horsepower engines.” 

My dear Malcolm,—what a bétise! ‘Ah, 
many a cup of that forbidden wine to drown 
the memory of that insolence!’ What can you 
be thinking about? 

Here I have spent years extolling the vir- 
tues of your sheet, the impeccable accuracy 
and notable lack of bias with which you re- 
port the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth—and you let me down this 
way. Tck! Tck! Tckl 

I can even now see you blushing. I suf- 
fer with you in the embarrassment I know 
you feel. I am sure you will want to make 
instant and adequate amends. Nothing will 
satisfy me less than an equally conspicuous 
reference to Chrysler’s General Motors Di- 
vision!” 

B. E. HutcHinson 

Vice President 
Chrysler Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Newsweek is indeed blushing because 
one of its writers allowed his typewriter 

















He’s carrying quite a load but he’s doing all right. 
And he’s mighty grateful for your help — especially 
when Long Distance circuits are crowded. 


Then the Long Distance operator may say — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” Saving 
telephone time is important in wartime. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 










HIs simple, easy, wholly delight- 
Ta treatment acts as a precaution 
against the infectious type of dandruff, 
and as a highly efficient aid against 
the condition once it has gotten a 
head-start. 


Listerine Antiseptic treats the infec- 
tion as infection should be treated ... 
with quick germicidal action. 


It kills millions of the stubborn 
“bottle bacillus’ (Pityrosporum ovale) 
which often grows in vast numbers on 
the scalp. This ugly little invader is 
held by many a dermatologist to be a 
causative agent of infectious dandruff 
which afflicts so many. 


Find out how quickly Listerine Anti- 
septic, used regularly twice a day, 
helps to get rid of those disturbing 


As a precaution against infectious dandruff, 
thousands combine Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage with their regular hair-washing. 


Posgores ovale, re- 
garded by many leading 
authorities as a causative 
agent ofinfectious 


é 


excess flakes and scales. How it allevi-: 


ates itching! 


Your scalp glows and cinghes. and 


your hair feels wonderfully fresh. 


Remember, in clinical tests 76% of 
dandruff sufferers showed marked im- 
provement in or complete disappear- 
ance of the symptoms of dandruff 


after 30 days of this treatment. 


Get into the habit of using Listerine 
Antiseptic systematically. It has 
helped so many . . . may help you. 


Remember—Listerine Antiseptic is the » 


same antiseptic that has been famous 
for more than 60 years in the field of 
oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 
_ St. Louis, Mo. 
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fingers to become possessed of the devil. 


The intent was to speak of Chrysler Corp.'s 
Dodge Division, not to effect .a merger. 
Bigger Trumpet 

I disagree with you when you say ( NEws- 
WEEK, June 12) ‘that Mr. Spivak plays the 
sweetest trumpet in the world. His playing 
seemed to be just ordinary when I saw him 
at the Paramount six weeks ago, and from 
the talk of spectators around me, Mr. Spivak 
wasn't being rated very highly. Someone 








Spivak (top) is higher but is he 
sweeter than James (bottom)? 


commented that Harry James could play that 
well on his off days. 

I believe that if a poll were taken in all 
service camps and centers, Harry James 
would be voted 10 to 1 against Spivak. In 
my camp every juke box has at least two 
or three James records and about one Spivak 
record: to every three juke boxes. Now don’t 
get me wrong—Spivak is plenty good, but I 
believe that James is on top to stay. 

Too, James plays a trumpet that is bigger 
than Spivak’s, which takes a lot more wind. 


Pvt. MICKEY MARSIGLIA 


Co. A, 2nd Repl. Depot 
Camp Beale, Calif. 


Newsweek's Music Editor has an opinion 
about the relative merits of trumpeters but 
was not expressing it in the story about 
Charlie Spivak. The quotation, “the man 
who plays the sweetest trumpet in the 
world,” is a bit of modest self description 
that is his publicity signature. As NEWSWEEK 
pointed out, the ranking that put Spivak in 
second place—below Tommy Dorsey and 
ahead of Glenn Miller (third) and James 
(fourth)—was established in a poll of the 
readers of Down Beat, the jazz magazine. 
Japanese-Americans 

I have read with great interest and dismay 
a letter in your June 12 edition, entitled 
“Nation of Suckers,” and signed by John T. 
Liggett. 

Mr. Liggett seems to have been carried 























Precision Contro 
Aids the Medica 


HILE the world hardly has 

reached a machine age in 
medicine, both medical and sur- 
gical men increasingly look to 
machines to implement their 
treatments. 


Precision control is the heart of 
the successful operation of ma- 
chines upon which medical men 


depend for so many functions. 


Electro-cardiographs, X-ray appa- 
ratus, electro-therapy devices, all 
owe their effectiveness to the 
automatic control made possible 
by the developments of metal- 
lurgy and electronics. 


allory engineers have contributed 
largely to precision control with spe- 
cial alloy contacts used to start and 
stop the electric current used in elec- 
tro-therapy and electro-cardiograph 
instruments. Mallory switches are de- 
signed for precision use in diathermy 
and electro-therapeutic treatments. 


t 










allory Tungsten or Molybdenum 
discs function precisely as targets that 
deflect X-rays and project them in 
proper directions. Mallory condensers 
insure constant voltage and avoid 
dangerous surges in diathermy ma- 
chines. Mallory dry disc rectifiers can 
provide constant D.C. current and 
give longer life to these same ma- 
chines. Again, Mallory Resistance 
Welding Electrodes provide qualities 
of strength and utility in the welding 
of light weight, durable operating and 
accessory equipment. 


Six out of nine Mallory product divi- 
sions provide special materials and 


P. R. MALLORY 


MAitc 





devices for the medical arts. This is 
typical of Mallory products; they tend 
to integrate Mallory in an industry's 
or profession’s mind as a reliable, 
forward-looking source of supply for 
electronic and metallurgical parts. 
Mallory engineers constantly are un- 


e 
covering special precision uses and 


designs for ideas destined to become 
standard in many fields. 


Of course, Mallory now is 100% 
engaged in precision production 
for war purposes. But our metal- 
lurgical and electronic engineer- 
ing staffs will be happy to consult 
with you for future planning. 


& CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELEC- 
TRICAL, GEOPHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL 
FIELDS WITH ,.. RESISTANCE WELDING ELECTRODES 





NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POWDER METALLURGY. AND BI-METALS...ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, 
«+. THE MALLOSIL* PROCESS—BEARINGS . . . SPECIALIZED PRECISION ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
see. U.S. Pen.O8,, a 
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away by war hysteria. So great is his hatred 
against our Japanese enemies that he is. 
willing to take it out on American children 
of Japanese descent. He ignores the fact that 
children in relocation centers are Americans, 
despite the fact that their ancestors came 
from Japan. 

~ He says: “Who are members of @ race 
that we are supposedly fighting.” In that, 
Mr. Liggett is wrong again. We are not fight- 
ing a race of people; we are fighting the 
Japanese Imperial Government. If Patriot 
Liggett would check the rolls of the Ameri- 
can Army today, he would find that mem- 
bers of that “race” have done some wonder- 
ful fighting for us in the European theater; 
he will discover among the heroes who wear 
the Purple Heart and other decorations 
many, many boys who are descendants of 
Japanese ancestors. These many war heroes 
certainly deserve the same type of American 
consideration that Mr. Liggett would want 
for his children, 





A, S. WaxMAN 
Editor-Publisher 


| Eastside Journal 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ The letter from John T. Liggett really hit 
the spot. Coming into this area from the 
West Coast about a year ago, I was surprised 
to see all the Japs that we shipped out of 
the coast running wild, and one would never 
know that there was a war on. They have 
taken over things in many places, running 
businesses, etc. 

Clothing firms say these people have lots 
of money to spend and don’t care what the 
cost. They drive around in better cars than 
many of the rest of us, have the cream of. 
the crop of jobs. My boy, who I expect will 
be called into the service soon and who is 
proud to serve his country, has no fancy car 
to run around in, and could not get gas if 
he did have one. 

If these Jap Americans are allowed to take 
The DEARBORN the good jobs, while our boys are -away 
fighting will our dear employers keep them 
on the job when they come back, or will 
| they use them as a wedge to knock down 
| wages and conditions. 
| Yes, Mr. Liggett, “truly, we are a nation 

of suckers.” 











The only test of a shoe today is—how long will 
it wear? Best evidence of continued Florsheim 


quality is today’s almost endless demand, not for = Frank E. DELVIE 


just any shoe, but for Florsheim Shoes. When . Sale Lee Sy Usa 
@ I am one of the thousands of Americans 
of Japanese descent who is confined in a war 
relocation center. I would like to have News- 
| WEEK readers express themselves on_ this 
question: Do you want in your midst the 
| people of Japanese descent? 
If it is the true wish of the American 
| people that people of Japanese descent are 
not wanted, then, in my opihion, it is our 
| 
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privilege, when we wish to utilize such 
privilege, to act only. to the extent as we see 
fit in matters of duty, obligation, and re- 
sponsibility. By “our” I refer to all people of Pp 
Japanese descent who now reside in the 


quality counts—men count on Florsheim quality. 
United States and those places under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


--Plorshein 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN | Amache, Colo. — 
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@ For-centuries the vast North 
American continent has been a single 
geographic unit. Now it is a single, 
effective trading area. Air transpor- 
tation} makes this possible by con- 
verting the many separating miles 
into a few hours that unite the 


peoples of our three largest countries. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN AIRLINES Inc. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


These Three International Commuters Use One Timetable 


American Airlines is the only trans- 
portation system that directly serves 
important cities within Canada, the 
U.S. and Mexico. From Toronto to 
Mexico City and from Boston to 
Los Angeles, industrial, military, 
professional and scientific persons 


who are saving priceless time in their 


war work by air travel also are con- 
tributing to a new hemispherical 
solidarity. As they use air transpor- 
tation to quickly overcome the bar- 
riers of distance, they create a new 
neighborhood of friendly relation- 
ships—and gain a new conception 


of our continent. 









Atypical Ditto 
System used by 
the Navy war 
contractors for 
expediting 
shipping, re- 
ceiving, and 
billing. 


yi): 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY for free 
sample show- 
ing how DITTO 
One-Typing 
Business Sys- 
tems work! 


le PURCHASING- Ge: raw ma- 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


2 ° PAYROLL —Obnzain all records 


from one single writing! 


3° ORDER - BILLING -Eiiai- 


nate 90 per cent of all typing. 


4¢ PRODUCTION - Save up to 


36 hours getting orders into the shop! 


DITTO, Inc., 2325 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


‘ 


1TO 


Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








DITTO, Inc. , 
2325 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for 
the following Ditto Systems: 
(Check which System you desire) _ 
0D Payroll 9 Purchasing 
O Production O Order-Billing 
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For Your Information .. . 


illiam Hipple, 

NEWSWEEK'S 
Central Pacific cor- 
respondent, has been 
out there since the 
beginning. He was 
there: when the ad- 
vancing Jap _ horde 
seemed invincible. He 
watched our men 


slowly learn new and better techniques 
of war by bloody trial and error. He 
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watched the stemming of the tide—and 
the turning of the tide. 


Bill Hipple has been a newspa- 
perman since he became a copy boy at 
the age of 15. He has worked in Tacoma, 
Seattle, New York, Washington, London, 
Paris, and Honolulu. He was in Hawaii, 
an accredited naval correspondent, when 
war came suddenly from the skies. He 
sailed almost immediately on the ill-fated 
aircraft carrier Lexington, and since that 






9 
day his log reads like a history of the 
Pacific war: Australia, New Guinea, 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Tarawa, Kwa- 
jalein, Eniwetok, and Palau. He has cov- 
ered almost every major action—from the 
flight decks of the big flat-tops, from the 
cockpits of bombers, from invasion 


barges, foxholes, and stinking island 
jungles. 


One night last November Bill hit 
the beach with the second wave of Ma- 
rines storming ashore for hand-to-hand 
combat on Tarawa—and was one of four 
men to reach shore from a landing barge 
carrying 33. This action proved to be the 
bloodiest battle in the long history of the 
United States Marines. 


Between major actions Bill fills 
in by island-hopping about the Pacific, 
“hitch-hiking” on warships, cargo ves- 
sels, and planes, and reporting on gen- 
eral progress. Four months after the Bat- 
tle of Tarawa he returned to the island 





which had become an American shrine, 
and wrote “Tarawa Revisited” (NEws- 
WEEK, March 27), a piece so fine that the 
island commander ordered it reprinted 
for his men to mail home. 


His latest major coverage was 
aboard a carrier in the largest Pacific 
task force we had yet assembled, reach- 
ing within 600 miles of the Philippines 
to bomb the Palau Islands. “On a car- 
rier,” Bill said, “you always feel like a 
bull’s-eye in a shooting gallery.” 

Hipple has become something 
more than a good reporter. He has trav- 
eled his beat so long and so thoroughly 
that he probably knows as much about 
the Pacific war as many staff officers. A 
trained, accurate observer. and a skillful, 
vivid writer—he is also one of the best- 
liked correspondents in the Pacific. 


Bill was commended by the 
Fourteenth Army Corps for his conduct 
during the Battle of Bougainville. At 
Tarawa the Second Marine Division, 
which will be famous in our history for 
its heroic assault on this island, honored 
him “for brave and efficient service under 
extraordinary conditions of combat... a 
devotion to your duty to the press and 
public that was inspiring.” 
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“i”, "They flew in the window without even knock- 
Eats ing. ...“Mr. Friendly,” said the angel in the 
top hat, “we represent the guardian angels of 
Middleton. 
“Our job,” he continued, “is to protect the 
people of Middleton. We warn them not to 
drive fast . . . we caution them about fire . . . but once 
trouble happens there’s not much we can do about it. 
“We can’t hand them checks like you can. . .. We can’t 
pay doctor bills, lawyer bills, repair bills as you do. 
“For years we've watched you and the American Mutual 
‘Company help people.avoid accidents and recover from 


x 


them . .. we've seen the smiles of relief that came over wor- 
tied faces when you appeared. . . . 

“So...” he continued, “in token of our appreciation, we 
would like to present you these Golden Wings!” 

“Eleven and a half,” said Mr. Friendly. “Just my size!” 

Then he blushed and stammered, “Gosh, Angels . . . I 
don’t know how to thank you. For once you see an insur- 
ance man who doesn’t know what to say!” 

While guardian angels are nice enough in their way... 
it’s better to have the solid, substantial protection of a com- 
pany like American Mutual. Why not send for your free 
copy of “The All-American Plan’”* today! 


Mr. Friendly and the delegation of Guardian Angels! 





*A new plan that simplifies insurance problems! Yes, American Mutual's Plan tells 
you at a glance just where you're protected and where you're vulnerable. It’s so 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! & 


quick, so easy, as simple to work as a child’s game . . . and it offers you the oppor- 
tunity to save 20% on premiums. Send for your free copy today . . . and remember 
when you insure with American Mutual you choose the same company that is pro- 
tecting more than two million families. Write Dept.A-32,American Mutual Liability — 


Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


AMERI CAN MUTUAL... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Tes still fairly far off, but Under Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius plans to complete 
his half-done job of reorganizing the de- 
partment; one major project left is to co- 
ordinate and consolidate economic and 
political activities . . . F.D.R. won't ap- 
point an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
to succeed Under Secretary Bard, until 
after the Democratic convention . . . 
Party leaders believe the bolt threat of 
the Southern Democrats will fade out be- 
cause it would mean sacrificing Con- 
gressional committee posts Southerners 


“now hold . . . The German High Com- 


mand has informed the International Red 
Cross that in the future no Nazi propa- 
ganda material will be sent to prisoners 
in the U. S.; the move was prompted by 
a rigid U.S. censorship following dis- 
closure that political material was slip- 
ping through. 


Aircraft Production Lag 


Aircraft production officials are not too 
deeply concerned over the 9.5% produc- 
tion drop last- month. The greatest be- 
hind-schedule lag came in trainers, but 
the loss of 200 will be made up within 
the next 90 or 120 days. Losses in a Navy 
fighter model will be made up partially. 
The only instance of a loss which prob- 
ably won’t be made up came at the Cur- 
tiss Buffalo plant, where C-46 cargo 
planes were behind schedule. On the 
bright side, however, the Douglas Chi- 
cago plant ran 15% ahead of production 
plans for the big C-54 cargo carrier. 
Changes and refinements in equipment 
cause less of a production loss than is 
generally believed. But a few planes, in- 
cluding some of the B-29 Superfortresses, 
didn’t make the finish line in June be- 
cause of equipment changes. 


World Organization Plans 


Washington officials: admit they are 
puzzled by Moscow’s refusal to enter 
immediately into talks on a postwar 
world organization. They maintain, how- 
ever, that it does not mean that Stalin 
is holding back on the over-all proposal, 
since the Russians have hitherto pushed 
the idea wholeheartedly. Some conclude 
that Moscow is merely seeking time so 
that its envoys can come to the. talks 


later armed with a fully completed draft 
plan stating precisely what they want. 
The chief question now puzzling many 
observers, therefore, is the form the So- 
viet plan will take. It might include mat- 
ters, such as postwar boundaries, with 
which the U. S. is not ready to deal. But 
if it’s at all close to the Anglo-U. S. plan, 
the organization may be set up sooner 
than is generally expected. 


National Notes 
The U.S. Coast Guard Academy at 


_ New London, Conn., is returning to a 


four-year training course for regular offi- 
cers with the next class; it’s the first of 
the services to reestablish prewar sched- 
ules . . . The fact behind the lack of fan- 
fare accompanying the Washington ar- 
rival of Mexican Foreign Minister Pa- 
dilla: He received so much press atten- 
tion during his 1942 visit that he had to 
‘sign a statement, upon his return, that he 
wasn’t building himself up for the Presi- 
dency . . . It’s not generally known that 
U.S. Navy personnel who participated 
in the unannounced U-boat warfare in 
the Atlantic prior to Dec. 11, 1941 may 
wear an “A” on their pre-Pearl Harbor 
service ribbons; Rear Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk, commander of the U.S. task force 
at Normandy, wears one. 


Political Straws 


* Politicians, studying the CIO’s Na- . 


tional Political Action Committee drive 
to register voters, are not sure how far- 
reaching will be its over-all election in- 
fluence; they’ve noted that it has been re- 
markably effective in some localities, ex- 
tremely spotty in others . . . Senate 
Democrats now claim to see a good possi- 
bility of picking up a seat in North Da- 
kota; the Republican split there en- 
hances the chances of the popular Demo- 
cratic Governor Moses beating the GOP 
nominee—whether it’s Nye or his _pri- 
mary opponent Stambaugh . . . They also 
have hopes that Indiana may be in the 
Democratic column and point out that 
the choice of Senator Jackson as perma- 
nent convention chairman indicates the 
party intends to fight for the state. 


Italian Prisoners’ Aid to OWI 


An Italian officer who was until re- 
cently a prisoner of war now writes U. S. 
ropaganda in OWI’s overseas New York 
feediezasshers, A former North Italian 
lawyer, he fought as a lieutenant in the 
Italian Army, though anti-Fascist. He was 
released several weeks ago from an Ital- 
ian service unit at Fort Wadsworth, but 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 





still lives in barracks, shuttling to and 
from his office in an Army bus. He re- 
ceives $28 monthly from the Army for 
writing news scripts for broadcast to 
Italy. Another strongly anti-Fascist Ital- 
ian officer, a painter in civilian life, is 
also working for OWI, which will soon 
have several other Italian war prisoners 
assigned to it. 
Trivia 

Capitol Hill associates of anti-New 
Deal Senator O’Daniel are ribbing him 
about losing contact with the Democratic 
party; his newly revived W. Lee O’Daniel 
News said the convention would begin on 
July 16 instead of July 19 . . . General 
de Gaulle’s bed in Washington’s Blair 
House was used by Gen. Henri Giraud, 
ousted French North African commander, 
on a special mission to the capital . . . If 
you want to get in touch with Secretary 
of Commerce Jones, don’t call the Com- 
merce Department, but the RFC, which 
he no longer heads . . . Secretary of War 
Stimson, considered one of the closest- 
mouthed Cabinet members, keeps a secret 
diary which he works on at 7 a.m. daily. 





Trends Abroad 


Allied military observers attach sig- 
nificance to the fact that, since the Nor- 
mandy invasion, German communiqués, 
which for two years mentioned the Rus- 
sian front first, now put it last . . . If the 
current international monetary confer- 
ence produces a strong enough agree- 
ment to keep Britain from depreciatin 
its currency, it will probably be Racal 
down by Parliament . . . There’s reason 
to believe that the Nazis may soon throw 
their fighter planes into France again in 
strength . . . London diplomatic sources 
express satisfaction over recent de Gaulle 
developments; they feel encouraged by 
the fact that committee representatives 
in France are getting along with Allied 
military officials and generally doing a 
good job. 


New Class of War Prisoners 


Invasion headquarters has finally set 
a formula for the treatment of such Al- 
lied nationals as Czechs, Poles, and Rus- 
sians who, on capture, are discovered to 
be working as members of the Wehr- 
macht or the Todt organization. They will 
be treated as war prisoners. However, 
individuals may be given special consid- 
eration eventually, following investigation 
and discussion with the governments 
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concerned. There had been some worry 
that Moscow would resent having Rus- 
sians treated as war prisoners. But its 
unexpected answer was: “All right; just 
turn them over to us and we'll deal with 
them all as deserters.” 


Nazis in Rumania 


Partly as a result of the moderate treat- 
‘ment accorded local Rumanian authori- 
ties by Russian occupation forces, rela- 
tions between the populace and Hitler’s 
representatives in Nazi-held parts of the 
satellite country are rapidly deteriorating. 
In one instance, the German plenipoten- 
tiary in Bucharest, Baron Manfred von 
Killinger, was openly derided. But the 
Germans can take few repressive steps 
since they depend on Rumanian good will 
for the delivery of needed farm products. 
Moreover, they are forced to rely increas- 
ingly on Rumanian heavy industry as a 
result of Allied bombings of the Reich’s 

roduction centers. In an effort to stimu- 
late collaboration, Hitler recently tried to 
induce Hungary to turn back to Rumania 
the northern portion of ceded Transyl- 
vania. In return, Hungary was to get a 
port on the Adriatic. Budapest refused. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa is urging Washington to adopt 
a new U. S.-Canadian trade agreement 
which would provide a low-tariff model 
for other countries; under empire pref- 
erences, if Canada’s concessions went too 
far, they would apply to other common- 
wealth nations . . . Wild milkweed will 
partially replace kapok in Canada; the 
government plans to pay school children 
20 cents per bag for the dried pods .. . 
The Ottawa government is anxious to 
have the U.S. drop its hostility to rec-. 
ognition of de Gaulle so that Canada can 
recognize him before the Aug. 8 elections 
in Quebec Province. 


Robot Bomb Reaction 


Information reaching Stockholm indi- 
‘cates that the German people, at first 
enthusiastic over Nazi propaganda on 
the effect of the robot bomb, now suffer 
a reaction and fear it may bring new 
and more horrible retaliation from the 
Allies. Most are convinced that when the 
Allies’ reply materializes it will make 
their plight even more unbearable. At 
the same time, reports from soldiers at 
the front are not encouraging. They re- 
turn home depressed and no longer carry 
gifts they once looted from the occupied 
territories. They bring tales of sabotage 
-and the killing of Nazi soldiers by the un- 
derground. Some feel the day will come 
when any uniformed German in Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Denmark or France 
may be sure he'll never see home again. 


Foreign Notes 

London military experts contend that 
if Germany sends any large forces to 
Finland, as apparently promised, _ its 


strategy has lost all coherence and logic; 
they argue that the Nazis must give up 
a substantial amount of territory before 
they can strike’any new blows . . . Ar- 

entina, whose shortage of petroleum has 
orced it to burn flaxseed as fuel, now 
plans to crush 47,000,000 bushels of the 
1944 crop to provide fuel oil . . . The In- 
fantry Journal reports that the Chinese 
bury Jap casualties with their feet stick- 
ing out of the ground so that U. S. liaison 
officers can affirm the count and not 
charge the Chinese with exaggerated 
claims . . . Kenya Colony’s dehydrated 
vegetable industry, developed to supply 
the United Nations’ Middle Eastern 
Forces, now employs 10,000 African farm- 
ers and 5,000 factory workers. 





Worker Evaporation 


The War Manpower Commission is 
worried about the tendency of war-plant 
workers to “evaporate,” despite all meas- 
ures thus far devised to hold them to their 
jobs. Among other problems, when a 
plant’s schedule is cut back, women 
workers are inclined to quit war work en- 
tirely. Officials estimate that half of those 
discharged because of contract cancella- 
tions either resume their prewar jobs or 
merely stay at home. The priority-referral 
scheme, which went into effect July 1 
and was previously tested in several areas, 
does not cure the situation unless they 
look for other jobs. 


Civilian Output Increase 


Some top industrial economists now 
working on reconversion plans are begin- 
ning to doubt that Germany’s collapse 
will mean any immediate return to large- 
scale civilian production. They believe 
that, because much specialized equip- 
ment will be needed in the Pacific,- war 
production may continue to tie up more 
capacity than has been expected. So 
they’re whittling down their estimates of 
increase in civilian output from the gen- 
erally expected two-thirds to an approxi- 
mate 30%. And, since not all the released 
plants are set up for civilian production, 
they warn that non-military output may 
not be stepped up by more than 20% 
with the Nazis’ defeat; a few ever 
predict a low of 13%. 


British Labor Dearth 


Contrary to a general belief that wide- 
spread unemployment will prevail, Brit- 
ish industrialists expect a domestic labor 
shortage at the European war's end. 
Some of the reasons: Agreements already 
reached between the U.S. and _ the 
United Kingdom have determined Brit- 
ain’s industrial contribution to the Jap- 
anese war. Unofficially, it’s estimated at 
40% of productivity (particularly in high- 
grade equipment), permitting 60% for 
civilian output. Besides, the country faces 
a tremendous rebuilding job, requiring 
thousands of men. And there has been 


-a@ marked decrease in England’s labor 


force in the last six months, due mainly to 
older workers’ deaths. Their loss can’t be 
made up, because the younger people 
must go into the military services. 


Business Footnotes 


Odd-lot stock transactions indicate 
heavier public buying than at any time 
since 1937; brokers say that 75% of the 


‘purchases are for cash and the “long pull” 


... An unpublicized shoe-retailer worry, 
if rationing should be eased drastically or 
abandoned: They'd be left with huge 
quantities of “ersatz” shoes (mostly wom- 
en’s), popular mainly because they're 
non-rationed . . . Douglas Aircraft, after 
extensive investigation of postwar possi- 
bilities, has decided to shelve, at least 
temporarily, its Mexican branch factory 
project. 





Radio Lines 


Tnstead of ‘buying radio time piece- 


~meal and at irregular hours, as in past 


campaigns, look for the major political 
parties to ‘sponsor regular programs at 
set times, provided the networks can 
clear favorable broadcasting spots . . . 
The GOP is already planning to present 
the commentator Upton Close on a thir- 
teen-week coast-to-coast basis . . . Nelson 
Eddy, who has never had a radio show 
of his own, will star in a CBS series, 
starting in September, sponsored by the 
154 electrical companies which recently 
dropped the network’s Report to the Na- 
tion. 


Book Notes 


Literary circles: predict that “Labor 
Baron: A Portrait of John L. Lewis” by 
the PM Washington bureau chief James 
Wechsler will cause a loud explosion, es- 
pecially in UMWA headquarters; it’s 
scheduled for August publication by 
Morrow . . . H. Allen Smith, author of 
“Low Man on a Totem Pole” and “Life 
in a Putty Knife Factory,” has a new 
book, “Lost in the Horse Latitudes,” 
which deals with Hollywood; Doubleday 
expects to release it Oct. 20 . . . “The 
Green Years,” a novel by Dr. A. J. Cron- 
in, author of “The Citadel,” is being 
readied for November by Little, Brown. 


Movie Lines 


The veterans’ problem is coming in for 
more attention in film stories; the latest 
to touch on the subject is RKO’s “Gallant 
Weekend” . . . Capt. Burgess Meredith, 
now in Hollywood on an Army assign- 
ment to help technically in adapting 
Ernie Pyle’s book “GI Joe” for the films, 
is being considered for the role of the fa- 
mous correspondent . . .. Incidentally, 
Meredith will become a producer-direc- 
tor with the David O. Selznick organi- 
zation after the war; his contract will 
permit him to continue his acting. 
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The last 100 days of the war with Germany can begin today. 
That is the basic thought underlying seemingly conflicting of- 
ficial statements on the future of the war-predictions of Euro- 
pean victory this year versus statements by the military that a 
long, tough fight is ahead. They aren’t conflicting. Here’s why, 
authoritatively: 


German military power is disintegrating. Within the Reich, sup- 
plies of avjation gasoline, ball bearings, and other war ma- 
terials are diminishing. At the front, Nazi troops no longer 
show the dash and arrogance of a year ago. The use of non- 
’ German soldiers weakens resistance. 


But to make the most of these conditions requires constant, un- 
relenting assault, with no prolonged stalemates. This means 
that tanks, heavy artillery, and planes must flow in flood tide to 
the fighting fronts. If, for lack of them, Allied troops are held 
back in France or on the Polish plains, the nutcracker clamped 
on the European fortress could fail and the 100 days stretch to 
many hundreds. 


Hitler hopes to hold out through the 1944-45 winter, military 
men are convinced. By so doing, he hopes that long supply 
lines, with bitter cold, will stop the Russians and that costly at- 
tacks on the west and south will be more than Anglo-American 
public opinion will endure. : 


The reason why individuals always lag behind their quota dur- 
ing War Bond drives, then come up when final figures are an- 
nounced, is the physical impossibility of gathering day-to-day 
reports from 75,000 sales booths. Moreover, though a formal 
drive may last but a few weeks, sales over two months (in the 
Fifth War Loan, June and July) count toward goals. 


The seemingly miserable showing of individuals in the recent 
drive was somewhat better than officials had privately charted. 
In fact, they now predict that when results come out early next 
month, they will reveal one of the most successful drives of the 
war. The invasion, managers say, had no noticeable effect, 
however. Sales figures showed no bulge around D Day. 


A Treasury-sponsored government survey of E Bond ownership 
shows that wage earners making under $25 per week have 
bought almost none. But where wages are from $26 to $45, the 
median (not average, but the man exactly between the highest 
and lowest buyer) worker now holds $169 in E Bonds; at the 
$46-65 level, the median is $375; at $66 to $100, it is $638. 


Unpredictable storm clouds overhang the smooth waters of 
price control. Whether they will whip up an inflation crisis or 
blow over, officials won’t guess. Worth watching, however, 
are: (1) enforcement under the new price law (court provisions 
hamstring it, officials say), and (2) the steel wage case. Both 
issues will come to a head near the end of the year. 


The OPA currently is involved in a little-known row over tie-in 
sales—the kind where, for instance, you can’t get ice cream with- 
out sherbet too. They are forbidden, but some food whole- 
salers would like the ban removed so they can force retailers 
to buy low-grade and small-size fruits along with the better 
grades, 


Strong opposition from enforcement and consumer groups 
makes any change unlikely. 


The bill to exempt the insurance business from the antitrust 
laws will not go through the Senate with the ease it passed the 
House. A bipartisan group headed by Senators Hatch, O’Ma- 
honey, and Ferguson, dissatisfied with state insurance regula- 
tion, wants to develop through hearings a measure to permit 
the Federal government to curb “obnoxious” practices and ap- 
prove “necessary” intercompany agreements, leaving the major 
sphere of regulation to the states. ‘ 


Attorney General Biddle has assured Congress he will not 
bring court action against any insurance firm as a result of the 
Supreme Court’s recent ruling bringing the business under the 
antitrust laws. He will wait until the states and Congress have 
time to examine the situation, and, if any proceedings are 
brought later, they will be civil, not criminal. 


Liquidation of Lend-Lease as soon as shooting stops is the sub- 
ject of informal Washington conversations with major lessee 
nations. It’s a giant problem: Quick stoppage of Lend-Lease 
orders would make hundreds of plants idle; furthermore, the 
U. S. would hold the bag on goods ordered but not delivered. 


The FEA is proposing agreements under which the receiving 
country would, at armistice time, become owner of articles on 
order, in production, and in transit. Payment would be on long- 
term credit at low interest, not cash. 


The plan would not apply to the billions of dollars’ worth of 
materials Lend-Leased during hostilities. This would remain 
U. S. property. If a nation with accumulations of Lend-Lease 
stock should make bellicose motions, all these holdings could 
legally—if somewhat theoretically—be ordered destroyed by 
Washington. 


An open revolt against John L. Lewis’s stand on Roosevelt is 
brewing in UMWA alongside the campaign of Ray Edmund- 
son (former Illinois district president) to take over Lewis’s job as 
union head. Labor circles see national politics becoming an issue 
in miners’ affairs. k, 


Edmundson is allowing his backers to come out in open meet- 
ing with acid criticisms of the Lewis anti-Roosevelt drive. The 
gist of their remarks: Lewis patterned last year’s wage fight in 
a way calculated more to embarrass the Administration than 
to get benefits for UMWA members. 


The Federal Treasury would share part of corporation losses 
after the war, under a tax theory being widely explored by tax 
economists in and out of the government. Development of the 
scheme is one of the significant business trends of the day. 


It is held up as an answer to the dilemma: how to keep taxes 
high (to produce revenue) without discouraging risk invest- 
ment. In essence, it means taxing corporations’ average income 
over a period, not just profit years. Sponsors claim it is not as 
radical as it sounds; the mechanism, in limited form, is already 
on the statute books. 


Administration tax officials think well of the idea. Experts at 
the Capitol are open-minded. Since the theory is not yet shaped 
as a concrete “plan,” congressional opinion is uncrystallized. 
But opposition is certain. : 
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TOMORROW 


Flight Plan for 


Swift progress is in the air . . . both figuratively and 
literally . . . for our neighbors to the South. 

Vast land areas—far reaches of the interior—fabu- 
lously rich—beckon our vigorously air-minded amigos. 
Air trails already web the maps. 


Fairchild planes play a vital role in the ambitious © 


plans of the Latin American nations. They have long 
been familiar sights in the skies above Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. Colombia and Peru 
will see them soon. Fairchilds ply the 
Amazon trade routes for Panair do Brasil. 
Many are used in private flying. 

Hundreds of Fairchild PT-19’s train mili- 
tary pilots of these nations. Still others 
serve as military taxicabs for air force liai- 
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The Need Is Great 
Double Your Purchases of 


WAR BONDS 
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son. Keen interest is being shown in the multi-purpose 
Fairchild AT-21. And still greater attention follows the 
development of the revolutionary new Fairchild all- 
metal Cargo plane. _ 


Today, in her own factories, Brazil is turning out 
Fairchild planes and soon will be building Ranger 
engines. From Fairchild and Ranger engineers she is 
acquiring the knowledge and engineering data neces- 
sary to produce them in quantity. 


Whatever the direction of their aviation 
activities, these nations have had the 
friendly, interested cooperation of Fair- 
child’s experts, backed by the full resources 
of an organization whose credo it has al- 
ways been to build “‘the touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today.” 


ar=FAIRCHILD ey AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, Lf. e 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. ° 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





"So Im too Fresh, eh 7 


**Well, my ancestors were fresh. 
“*But only for a short time. 

“I’m a good egg all the time. Why? 
“Clean living in dry, cold air... 
“Traveling in refrigerated ‘Carriers’... 
**I see the world. 


“I might even meet a mess sergeant, 
some day. 


“‘Isn’t this, modern cold wonderful ?” 


Indeed, modern cold is changing our 
way of life. 


From eggs, to soups, to nuts, we are 
enjoying a revolution. Its other 
name is refrigeration ... 

Food can travel ’round the earth, if 
it is refrigerated. 

Food can last for years ... if itis 
quick-frozen. 

Food can keep more of its vitamin 
content . . . if held at low temperatures. 
No wonder refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning now affect three-fourths of 
our diet! 

Modern scientific refrigeration is, of 


course, air conditioning brought 
down to low temperatures... Clean, 
dry cold air . . . in motion. — 

Did Carrier engineers foresee all this, 
a generation ago, when they created 
air conditioning? Perhaps not. But 
one of their first applications was 
food processing. 

Today the Carrier organization is 
linked to your family table in a thou- 
sand ways. And tomorrow Carrier will 
make many new contributions . . . 0 
you ...and to yours... 

CARRIER CORPORATION Syracuse, New York 
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Allied Drives Gain Momentum 
With New Blows on Every Front 


Behind Schedule in Normandy, 
but the Fall of Caen Spurs Push 
on Key German Supply Lines 


Everywhere the offensive strokes ot 
the Allies rang out with the tones of 
ultimate victory. In the Pacific, the bat- 
tle of Saipan came tc a virtual end and 
the Superfortresses again raided the Jap- 
anese homeland. In Russia, the Red Army 
drove toward the Baltic Sea and down 
the road to Warsaw. And in Italy, the 
Allies advanced on.tle Gothic Line, last 
German defense before the Po Valley. 

The Nazis fought back hardest of all 
amid the wheat fields and woods of 
Northern France. There Gen. Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery unleashed his full 
power in Eastern Normandy against Ger- 


man forces which had frustrated his at- 
tempts to outflank Caen and had put the 
Normandy campaign behind schedule. 
On July 9 Caen was captured and the 
power of the British attack was a sign 
of the Allied intention to smash German 
opposition in France without further de- 
lay. So was the American offensive amid 
the marshes and bogs of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. 


_ Chains and Rockets: The Montgom- 
ery stroke first fell upon the Germans 
about 4:30 a.m. in dim moonlight on 
July 8. It was preceded by one of the 
iggest air-support missions of the Nor- 
mandy campaign, when more than 450 
Halifaxes and Lancasters dumped about 
2,000 tons of bombs by night on enemy 

sitions. Next came a typical Monty 
our from massed guns. It paved 































































































Associated Press 


Nemesis in Normandy: A German prisoner, looking like the Sad Sack, plods 
toward the rear near Caen, prodded by two British soldiers 


the way for infantrymen who leapt 
out of their foxholes against the con- 
centrated defenses about two miles north 
of Caen. 

There the Nazis had planned to ham- 
string the whole Allied campaign in Nor- 
mandy. There they had sown the ground 
with tank traps, bunkers, and _pillboxes. 
And there they had concentrated a large 
part of their available armor. But on a 7- 
mile front the British stormed forward 
with flame throwers and with “flail 
tanks” that whirled chains before them 
to detonate land mines. 

To the Germans, Caen was important 
not only as a railroad and highway cen- 
ter. It also served as a natural bastion 
protecting the flat ground to the south 
where the Allies could deploy their pow- 
erful armored spearheads. Such an Allied 
drive could splinter Nazi supply points 
such as Falaise and Lisieux, 20 and 30 
miles south and east of Caen, and gain 
the elbow room needed for a major of- 
fensive. It would also enable the Allies to 
use the port facilities of Caen, at the end 
of a 7%-mile-long canal, to supplement 
Cherbourg. 

But the British, aided by Typhoon 
fighter-bombers throwing rockets with 
the punch of naval shells, surged through 
the northern defenses of Caen. One by 
one, fortified villages fell into Allied 
hands. Then, in a general advance the 
British speared into the heart of the city 
once inhabited by 50,000 people and 
smashed mile after mile beyond to the 
south, menacing the German front. 


Lilies and Smokescreens: In the 
west, the Americans of the First Army 
struck into broken country—marshes, 
narrow intervening corridors of firm land, 
rivers, canals, and gorges. They fought 
down the western edge of the Cherbihis 
Peninsula, wading through swamps and 
stagnant streams carpeted with water 
lilies. They battled through the old forest 
of Mont Castre, east of La Haye du 
Puits, chasing the Germans—according 
to one correspondent—through “the spec- 
tral aisles formed by the old trees.” 

But their most damaging blow was a 
surprise crossing before dawn on July 7 
of the 70-foot-wide Vire River, which 
flows directly south from the inner land 
corner formed by the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula. Aided by another group of Ameri- 
cans who crossed the nearby Vire et 
Taute Canal on a bridge built by engi- 
neers behind a smokescreen, they swept 
forward to capture the little town of St. 
Jean de Daye. This thrust into the east- 
ern flank of the enemy below Carentan 
threatened his whole defense system in 
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that sector, and aided the Yanks in their 
hammer blows at La Haye du Puits, key 
rail and road junction farther west. 

The Germans fought with undimin- 
ished vigor. Twice the Americans entered 
La Haye du Puits and were beaten back. 
Finally they outflanked it deeply on 
either side and on the same day Caen 
fell, they took the town. The Yanks then 
prepared for the next move—a drive 
southward. through a marsh-lined corri- 
dor leading to Coutances, two-thirds of 
the way down the west coast of the pen- 
insula. 


Melancholy Baby: The Germans were 
on the defensive all along the Normandy 
front. Their failure to wear down the in- 
vaders’ slugging power brought the first 
crack in their anti-invasion command. 
Berlin announced that Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt, 68-year-old supreme com- 
mander in the west, had been relieved of 
his job because of “ill health” and re- 
placed by Field Marshal Gunther von 
Kluge, a thoroughly war-soaked Prussian 
of 62 known as “the Man who Missed 
Moscow.” 

A nonpolitical type of soldier, Kluge 
was expected to team up better with 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel than did 
his ousted predecessor—even though he 
is personally almost the opposite of the 
Desert Fox. While Rommel is swash- 
buckling, loud, and boastful, Kluge is 
slow-spoken, slow-moving, and dour. In 
fact his headquarters in Poland, France, 
and Russia—in both victory and defeat— 
were so gloomy that he became known 
among fellow officers as the “Melancholy 
Baby.” 


Oil Offensive 


, The prime target of the Allied strategic 
air forces in Europe last week was, as it 
had been for months past, German oil. 
From British and Italian bases the four- 
motored bombers drove at the refineries 


of Fortress Europe, the storage depots, . 


and the railroads carrying the vital fuel. 
The ultimate objective—to cut off the 
flow of oil and gasoline and starve the 
Wehrmacht on the ground and the Luft- 
waffe in the air—at last seemed to be in 
sight. The immediate targets were plants 
scattered through the Reich, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania. 


Oil Lost: Even before the great attack, 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the United 
States Army Air Forces, gave an opti- 
mistic report on the amount of oil Allied 
bombers had drained away from the Ger- 
mans. Of some 55 major German oil re- 
fineries, he said, fourteen produced 100- 
octane gasoline for the Luftwaffe. On the 
first mission of the great oil offensive, six 
of the fourteen were hit. Since then, the 
bombing of nearly all 55 plants has cut 
their oil production to 30 per cent of 
normal. 

The shortage ot oil had forced the 




















Germans to resort to all sorts of ex- 
pedients. One of the most important was 
the use of gasogenes to propel military 
vehicles (see page 50). However, Su- 
preme Headquarters would not confirm a 
New York Times story that Nazi tanks in 
the front lines had used these charcoal 
burners. Headquarters thought it ex- 


European 
Field Marshal von Kluge: A “Melancholy 
Baby” succeeded Rundstedt 


tremely unlikely because of the cumber- 
some nature of the devices but suggested 
that charcoal gas might have been used 
to power the machines on their way to 
the front. It has long been known that 
German training detachments used gaso- 
genes. 

Significance 

Only the Wehrmacht knows how much 
oil German industry can still produce 
and how much is left in reserve tanks. 
But NeEwsweex’s Stockholm correspond- 
ent cabled this neutral estimate of Ger- 
man oil: ‘ 

“Competent Swedish observers are in- 
clined to regard it as a certainty that 
there is now a huge deficit that must be 
filled from reserves. Since German needs 
for liquid fuel are steadily increasing, 
owing to the extension of the already ex- 
isting fronts and the opening of the Nor- 
mandy front, plus the ‘half-front’ in 
Serbia, it is seen as unavoidable that the 
Germans are in a hole over gasoline. 

“One sign of this is that consumption 
for civilian purposes has recently been re- 
duced to almost nothing. Diplomats and 
other favored categories have been cut 
to half the monthly allotments they re- 
ceived a few months ago. But learming a 
lesson from early bombardments, the 
Germans have meanwhile built big un- 
derground plants for the production of 
synthetic gasoline. 

“Proof that these are nearly invulner- 
able to air attack may be found in the 
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assertion in a Swiss newspaper that the 
Bléch-Hammer factories in Upper Silesia 
are unscratched despite very heavy ham- 
mering from the air. The synthetic oil and 
gasoline ifdustry of the Reich has also 
been greatly decentralized lately. Big 
factories have been erected in Poland 
and France. Outside of those well-known 
plants heavily bombed by the Allies in 
Leuna, Bohlen, Zeitz and Briix, there 
are others in Madgeburg, Hirschfelde, 
Schwarzheide, and Gleiwitz.” 


Five Lines to Go 


Germans Set Up Successive Walls 
of Defense; Reds Gain Momentum 


When future military experts want to 
define that much-misused word “break- 
through,” they will probably choose the 
current Russian offensive on the central 
front as an outstanding example. There 
the Red Army had achieved a break- 
through in the fullest sense. It had 
smashed the defenses—both in line and 
in depth—and crashed through to the 
enemy rear. The thousands encircled in 
the Nazi defense system died or sur- 
rendered. From Dvinsk to Vilna and Ko- 
vel, the survivors had-no choice but to . 
“fight their way back,” as the: German 
communiqué put it, to the next line of re- 
sistance. And the speed of the Russian 
advance surpassed all previous records: 
30 to 40 miles a day as compared with 
the 16 miles a day the Germans averaged 
during the first month of their invasion 
of Russia. 


The Central Armies: Giving the reel- 
ing Nazis no chance to recover from the 
capture of Minsk, Gen. Ivan D. Chern- 
yakhovsky hurled cavalry, tanks, and mo- 
bile infantry of his Third White Russian 
Army through lake and forest and swamp 
and engulfed the ancient city of Vilna. 

The historic capital of Lithuania and 
Napoleon’s strategic center in his war 
against Russia in 1812, Vilna stands on 
sand and clay hills at the intersection of 
the Vileika and Viliya Rivers and- the 
Lighways from Kénigsberg, Warsaw, Len- 


‘ingrad, and Moscow. It is of great mili- 


tary importance because it is the gate 
way to Lithuania and the Baltic’ Sea 
Furthermore, the railroad running north 
through the city has supplied the Ger- 
man Nord Front in Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia where Col. Gen. Georg Linde- 
mann commands some 150,000 troops in 
the — _ Beets Armies. 
Meanwhile Gen. Ivan C. Bagramian’s 
First Baltic Army took Polotsk and drove 
on toward Dvinsk, important railroad cen- 
ter on the right bank of the Dvina and a 
threat to the rear of the Nord Front. The 
First White Russian Army of Marshal 
Konstantin K. Rokossovsky took Barano- 
wicze, rail center 80 miles southwest of 
Minsk and only 520 miles from Berlin. 
In this action it ran into heavy resistance 
from fresh German panzer and infantry 
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divisions. The First repulsed six counter- 
attacks and threw a horseshoe curve 
around and through the Pripet Marshes 
in a drive toward Brest Litovsk. The 
southern wing of this force captured the 
Nazi stronghold of Kovel 40 miles east of 
the Bug River on July 6, the day after 
the Germans announced that asad had 
evacuated it. 


Waste Land: As the Russians Gillies 
westward they passed literally through a 
no man’s land. The Red Army retook 
from the fleeing Nazis not living com- 
munities but ghost cities. Nearly all the 
inhabitants had been massacred or de- 
ported as slave labor to Germany, or had 
joined guerrilla bands operating in the 
forests and marshes. 

In Vitebsk (former population: 167,- 
000), the returning Red Army found 
only 118 alive; in Zhlobin, not a single 
civilian was left. The countryside, too, 
had been systematically depopulated; in 
the three counties of Rogachev, Zhlobin, 
and Bobruisk, virtually all children be- 
tween 8 and 15 had disappeared. More 


———— ae 


than half of all villages and 209,000 
homes in 40 White Russian counties had 
been destroyed in the Nazi retreat. 


Significance 


The space the Nazis have boasted they 
could sacrifice in the east has been melt- 
ing quickly in the heat of the Russian of- 
fensive. The Red armies have acquired 
such momentum that no longer is their 
progress measured in terms of miles ad- 
vanced from Moscow. The focal point is 
now Berlin. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
Red break-through, the whole front is so 
vast that the Germans still have a number 
of defensible lines on which they may 
fall back. Exactly where these are is a 
secret known only to the German High 
Command. However, the terrain dic- 
tates their approximate locations (see 
map). 

There are five of these defense lines. 
They range from the first—which has two 
alternative branches in the north—to the 
Oder River Line just before Berlin. The 
first is the object of the newest Russian 
attack and the Germans may not make a 
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serious stand until they reach the sécond 
line—protecting East Prussia. It is prob- 
able that the war will be over before the 
Red Army is forced to batter its way to 
the fifth line. 


Incredible Minsk 


The following account of what White 
Russia looked like in the wake of the 
Russian advance was sent from Minsk by 
James Fleming, Newsweek and CBS 
correspondent. 


In this incredible city streets are 
jammed with column after column of 
German prisoners, bedraggled and_be- 
wildered. Every hour, new thousands of 
the enemy emerge from forests around 
the city waving handkerchiefs, towels, or 
anything white. Their hands above their 
heads, and their knees shaking, they look 
for someone to whom they can surrender. 
Three Nazis even approached a group of 
us American correspondents, seeking to 
give themselves up. We reluctantly ad- 
mitted we were unable to take prisoners, 


Newsweek—DeMoreland F 


The Red Army was headed ior Berlin but it still had five barriers to break down on the way — 
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but we saw to it that they soon found a 
Soviet colonel. 

What is happening in the forests out- 
side Minsk is this: Officers of the Twelfth 
German Army Corps, having lost their 
radio equipment, are optimistically pre- 
suming that the city of Minsk is still in 
German hands. Therefore, for the past 
several nights, groups of their soldiers 
have set out, trying to reach the city in 
order—as they think—to join the main 
German forces. 

The Red Army has taken great pains 
t» inform these 20,000 or so Germans of 
their plight, by leaflets and by more per- 
suasive means including the fire of Katu- 
sha rocket guns into the forests. For the 
first time, American correspondents had 
an opportunity to see Katusha close up. 
It is a rocket gun with eight double racks, 
usually mounted on a Studebaker truck. 
Sixteen blazing projectiles fly out from 
the Katusha at each firing, and the rocket 
shell not only sprays hot lead but also 
throws a spray of hot flame over the 
target—much in the manner of a flame 
thrower. 


Those Who Surrendered: The Red 
Army is now far beyond Minsk, casually 
going on with the mopping up of those 
Nazis hiding in the woods. Russian of- 
ficers are amused at the fantastic tactics 
of these Germans who think they are 
only a few miles from their main force. 
They occasionally dash out in groups of 
eight from forest or grain field, fire a few 
shots, and beat it back into hiding. One 
reason for this obstinacy is the presence 
of a number of SS men, who are respon- 
sible for many atrocities in Minsk and 
White Russia. However, most of the 
trapped units are ordinary German sol- 
diers, now giving up at an accelerated 

ace. 

I talked to these prisoners. It is amaz- 
ing how many of them are not Germans. 
Among the three who were so willing to 
give up that they tried to surrender to 


the correspondents was one Yugoslav, - 


one Czech, and one German. The stand- 
ard surrender language is “kaput” or 
“Hitler kaput.” Most of the prisoners are 
convinced that Germany is now defeated 
and say so. Few express any confidence 
in a Hitler victory, although some ex- 
press the hope that “all may not be lost.” 

These Germans taken in White Russia 
are not scrub troops. They are the best I 
have seen on any Russian front including 
Leningrad and the Crimea—young, av- 
erage age about 25, and well trained. 
Most of them had spent up to three years 
in Russia. But the supermen do not look 
very impressive after their Minsk battle. 
Many of them are barefoot and complain- 
ing that they had no food for five days. 


Those Who Remained: The glory of 
Minsk is the sight of thousands of guer- 
rillas converging from ‘vrests all over 
White Russia. Bearded old men and 
tough youngsters, with rifles over their 
shoulders, march proudly into the city 
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denied them for three years. They look 


like nothing so much as forty-niners com- 
ing into an American frontier town. 

At no time were the Germans able to 
control the White Russian countryside. 
Where roads passed through forests, the 
Nazis had cut down great stands of tim- 
ber on either side to prevent ambushes. 
The countryside belonged to the guerrilla 
fighters. In Minsk alone I saw at least 
5,000 of these forest warriors. They're the 
toughest babies I’ve ever set eyes on and 
in the hour of their victory they’re still 
terrific. I asked one: “What are you plan- 
ning to do now?” He replied: “Gonna 
keep right on fighting Germans till we 
get to Berlin.” 


Vergeltungswaffe Zwei 
Britons Find V-1 Blitz Hard To Take: 
Will V-2 Prove To Be Even Deadlier? 


“Germany is aiming to step up in the 
shortest time these attacks against mili- 
tary targets in Southern England until 
the same number of missiles is dropped 
on English areas as Germany and her 
allies have hitherto received from the Al- 
lies . . . The development of the next 


secret weapon, V-2, is progressing with 
giant strides.” 

As the German Transocean news agen- 
cy broadcast that threat to the British last 
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The Allies turned their air power against robot bomb bases like this... 
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week, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
broke the stringent censorship clamped 
on all news of the V-1—the flying bomb 
now attacking England for the fourth 
week. To the House of Commons he re- 
ported the history of what the Nazis call 
Vengeance Weapon |. That account was 
a guide to what the British could expect 
when V-2 entered battle. For the future, 
the big question was: What is V-2? 
There were two possible answers. 

@ One was indicated by the Prime Min- 
ister, when he revealed that rockets rath- 
er than jet-propelled bombs were being 
prepared by the Germans last year for a 
blistering attack on Britain. V-2 might be 
a rocket—a projectile that could soar per- 


eto ease the strain which brought hysterics on this London child 


haps 40,000 feet before falling with a 


huge explosive load. 

€ The second was indicated by the na- 
ture of the flying-bomb damage—the sur- 
prising blast effect of the 1-ton warheads. 
One explanation was that the bombs ex- 
ploded immediately on contact with the 
ground, and hence produced a greater 
blast. But bombs and iand mines that 
explode on contact are nothing new. Yet 
none of them seémed to have the same 
blast effect, for the amount of explosive 
used, as the robot bomb. The inference 
was that the Nazis were using a new 
and more powerful explosive, as they 
boasted in their first communiqué an- 
nouncing the use of V-1. 
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This raised the possibility that V-2 
might be a still more powerful explosive 
and recalled German propaganda last 
winter that mankind had now reached 
the stage where it could blow up half 
the world. 


V-1 Is Born: However, Churchill’s 
revelations in Commons dealt with V-1, 
not V-2, although he could not give any. 
guarantee that the Nazis would not try 
something worse than V-1. The story be- 
gan in the summer of 1943. Guided by 
intelligence reports, the Allies learned 
that flying bombs and rockets were be- 
ing developed in a secret German re- 
search station camouflaged as a “Strength 
Through Joy” headquarters in the woods 
at Peenemunde on the Baltic, north of 
Berlin. In August, the full strength of 
the RAF bomber command raided 
Peenemunde by night and suffered a then 
record loss (41 bombers). But it in- 
flicted heavy damage and killed the head 
scientists at the secret station. 

Soon after, the bombers of the RAF 
and the United States Eighth and Ninth 
Air Forces opened the next phase of the 
battle. Along the Cherbourg Peninsula 
and the Channel coast of Pas de Calais— 
the two strips of France closest to Eng- 
land—Wehrmacht engineers were busy 
with new construction: concrete enclosed 
ramps for the expulsion of flying bombs 
and giant platforms for rocket take-offs. 
In September 1943, the first raid was 
made on rocket structures in the Pas de 
Calais. In December, full-scale attack was 
opened on the rocket platforms and also 
on some 100 smaller sites—firing points 
for the jet-propelled flying bombs, erected 
between Le Havre and Calais. Between 
August and last week nearly 50,000 tons 
of bombs fell on the breeding points and 
nests of the German secret weapons. Ev- 
ery one of the 100 sites was destroyed 
but substitute firing points could not be 
blasted as fast as they were built. 


V-1 Strikes: On June 13 British civil- 
ians, who had endured nine months of 
the 1940-41 “big blitz” and two months 
of the “baby blitz” early this year, saw 
their first robot bombs. Two nights later 
the eerie attack began in force on Lon- 
don, and from then on the British capi- 
tal was the prime target. By 6 a.m. on 
July 6, said Churchill, when 2,754 
bombs had been launched in all, there 
were 2,752 dead. Another 8,000 lay 
wounded in hospitals and many more 
had been treated for minor injuries. Fly- 
ing level, the bombs poured in across 
the Channel, 100 to 150 every 24 hours. 

As in the blitz days, everyone had his 
own bomb story and many wore strips of 
plaster on their faces. Each day small 
piles of glass fragments were swept into 
London gutters. Movie houses stayed ° 
open but vut of 34 London theaters, 24 
closed when their audiences stayed home. 
One robot hit the Guards Chapel near 
Buckingham Palace during services, kill- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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WAR TIDES 





: London By wireless)—The flying 
bomb has been received in the normal 
English way. First it was received with 
ridicule—laughing it to scorn; next, with 
abuse—shaming it out of existence. 
These are sure signs of its eventual 
adoption. 

With pride, Englishmen will remem- 
ber that in 1671 Sir ‘Henry Herbert, 
M.P., stated that “if a man were to pro- 
pose to convey us regularly to Edin- 
burgh in coaches in seven days and 
bring us back in seven more, should we 
not vote him to bedlam?” Also, they 
will remember that in the early twenties 
of the last century when George 
Stephenson was pressing on with his 
first locomotive The London Quarterly 
Review incredulously exclaimed: “What 
can be more palpably absurd and ridicu- 
lous than the prospect held out by loco- 
motives traveling twice as fast as stage 
coaches! We should as soon expect the 
people of Woolwich to suffer themselves 
to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s 
ricochet rockets as trust themselves to 
the mercy of such a machine going at 
such a rate.” The writer was more pro- 

hetic than he knew for the idea of the 

ying bomb—which may yet beget the 
rocket-bus—is to be directly attributed 
to Congreve’s invention. 

What does it portend? In my opinion 
it portends as great a revolution in the 
art of war as those successively effected 
by the bow and arrow, the musket, the 
cannon, and the airplane. Possibly 
greater, for as all of these inventions ag- 
gravated man’s propensity for war it 


this winged projectile may at length 
bring him to his senses as I predicted 
some time ago in my book “The Drag- 
on’s Teeth.” 

However, my purpose here is not to 
sing a paean to the millennium but in- 
stead to reinforce my opinion logically. 
To begin with, the powers and limita- 
tions of a weapon may be classified un- 
der the following headings: (1) range, 
(2) aang power, (3) accuracy of 
aim, (4) volume of fire, (5) portability. 
Of these the first is the dominant char- 
} acteristic. To put it another way: A 
weapon of superior range is the fulcrum 
of combined tactics. Thus, should men 
be armed wit! bows, spears, and 
swords, tactics should be shaped around 
the arrow; if armed with cannon, mus- 
kets, and pikes, then tactics should be 
sha around cannon; and if armed 
2 with aircraft, :rtillery. and rifles, then 





seems to me not at all improbable that © 


tactics should be shaped around the 
airplane. 
. Throughout the history of war, the 
development of these characteristics has 
been governed by man’s urge to elimi- 
nate danger. Thirteen years ago when 
considering this question I wrote: 
“The central problem in future war- 
fare is not even electrification. Instead 
it is elimination, elimination of the hu- 
man element, the historic stumbling 
block in war—man is fearful and nerv- 
ous. Mechanization, chemicalization, 
electrification are but means to an end 
- negaticn of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Elimination of danger lies at 
the bottom of all weapon improvement. 
A bullet is a nerveless bit of metal; so 
is a shell, and so is a torpedo. Yet the 
fact remains that frequently these weap- 
ons are launched on their destructive 
courses by trembling hands and fearful 
brains. How much more violent is this 
trembling in the case of the sword, 
spear, or club; for these weapons are 
literally extensions of the soldier’s body. 
The whole history of weapon develop- 
ment is one in which the aim has been 
to reduce to the minimum this human 
contact and its goal would appear to be 
a robot obedient to a distant mind.” 


Should this be so then it is certain 
that with further development the flying 
bomb will become the dominant -veap- 
on. Further, comparison between it and 
the gun and the bomber proves that 
this is so. 

The gun is a stationary weapon and 
from the position it occupies it can fire 
for hours, days; and even weeks on end. 
Its wear and tear is slight. It is an ac- 
curate weapon and the risks of its being 
hit or put out of action are small. Its 
ammunition can be dumped alongside 
it in large quantities and the cost of 
each discharge is limited to the value 
of the explosive used and such depre- 
ciation as it causes to the gun. 

The bomber can te only when 
in movement. The of its being put 


out of action is considerable. It may — 


take several hours before it comes with- 


in. rani 


The Flying Bomb Points the Way to the War of the Future 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


Nevertheless the two great advan- 
tages the bomber has over the gun are: 
(1) vastly increased range, and (2) 
greater projectile power. And so long 
as these hold good for distant bombard- 
ments and for rapid destructive effect 
the gun will remain outclassed. 

Suppose, however, it were possible 
to invent a gun ing these char- 
acteristics. Suppose it fire a shell 
as large as the heaviest bomb at a range 
equivalent to that of the bi bomber 
ever likely to be built. Wouldn’t the 


- bomber be at once outclassed? 


Certainly, because such a weapon 
would be less clumsy, costly, and com- 
plicated. Further, as shells in any quan- 
tity could be dum alongside it 
during days and weeks on end an un- 
broken stream of projectiles could be 
directed on the target. 

At once it will be seen that the flyin 


‘ bomb as it is today is the embryo o 


such a weapon. Its simplicity and econ- 
omy over air-transported. bombs is self- 
evident. Like a it can be fired from 
a stationary position at great r. and 
in any , ero ne It can be any 
size and without requiring -a compli- 
cated piece of machinery such as a " 
non to fire it or a still more complicated 
one—an airplane—to tr 


it to its 
target. As it is manless, casualties 


took to the air in August 1914 and 
with those which now 
i Berlin other cities, it 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
ing many, while others struck the Regent 
Palace Hotel annex and the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

The casualty rate came nowhere near 
wild Gernran claims and the death rate 
was 15 per cent lower than the average 
for the blitz. But the bombs were hav- 
ing a serious effect on the morale of cou- 
rageous Britons and Allied soldiers, pri- 
marily because they deprived them of 
sleep. 

A favorite hour with the Germans for 
launching the bombs was dawn, but they 
came at any time of night and roused 
weary civilians from restless sleep with 
a threatening roar that forced them to 
shelter or to rescue work. Even by day 
civilians’ nerves tingled with each new 
attack, and they were constantly dodging 
bombs, crowding into shelters or darting 
under desks or tables. 


Defense Against V-1:; Passive defense 
was quickly and smoothly organized. 
Many of the people of London, almost 
9,000,000 in all, poured out to safe coun- 
try areas or into shelters. Within a week, 
50,000 children left the city, and more 
women and children departed at a rate 
of 15,000 daily. At least 50,000 London- 
ers crowded into public shelters and sub- 
ways. Herbert Morrison, - Minister of 
Home Security, announced that eight new 
shelters, 75 to 100 feet below ground, 
would be opened to house as many as 
360,000 persons. 

But offensive measures against the 
robots were still inadequate. Anti-aircraft 
batteries on the ground, barrage balloons 
and fighter planes in the air checked 
some—but not enough—of the bombs. 
The tremendous aerial bombardment of 
the Pas de Calais coast was stepped up 
in heavy and daring attempts to pound 
the bomb nests into rubble. The RAF 
dropped 6-ton demolition bombs on the 
nests and reported that one crashed 
through a concrete installation. But other 
ramps, sturdily built in prefabricated 
units, resisted the thundering barrage. 
V-1 kept coming. 


Pair of Aces 


Aces have come and gone in plane- 
filled skies of this war—in contrast to the 
last war when such stars as Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen were steady luminaries. Last 
week two more Allied fliers shot their 
way to the top. One was American, the 
other British. 


Short Bursts: A 25-year-old lieuten- 
ant colonel from Oil City, Pa., became 
the top-ranking and top-scoring Amer- 
ican ace. He was Francis Gabreski, the 
stocky and long-nosed pilot of a P-47 
Thunderbolt with the Eighth Air Force 
in Britain. 

In 1940 Gabreski lett his pre-medical 
course at Notre*Dame University to 
join the Air Corps. In 1942 he landed 

















Gabreski: New American ace 


in Britain and flew with a Polish RAF 
squadron. In 1943 he got his first Ger- 
man plane. Early last week he vowed 
he would get his 28th before he went 
home to marry his girl. 

A few days later he got his wish. Fly- 
ing with a fighter unit as pick-up escort 
for the shuttle Fortresses coming in from 
Italy, Gabreski met the Luftwaffe over 
Normandy. There he chased a Messer- 
schmitt 109 in and out of the clouds, 
pouring shots into the pilot until he 
“plowed into the ground.” That kill put 
him one up on Majs. Robert S. Johnson 
and Richard I. Bong, European and Pa- 
cific aces—tied at 27 planes each (all shot 
down in the air). 

The new ace refuses to use tracer bul- 
lets (“they give you away”), and he 
goes into combat carrying half the normal 
amount of ammunition (he says a full 
load makes his P-47’s wings too heavy to 
turn inside a Messerschmitt). His own 
version of attack is succinct: “Wait till 
you get em in the sights. Then short 
bursts. There’s no use melting your guns.” 


Quick Eyes: RCAF Wing Comdr. 
James Edgar (johnny) Johnson, 29, 
bagged his 35th German over Normandy. 
His kill broke the British record set at 32 
by Wing Comdr. Adolph (Sailor) Malan, 
South African hero of the 1940 Battle of 
Britain. 

A Spitfire pilot like Malan, Johnson 
has had a far tougher job making his 
score, for his targets were not slow bomb- 
ers swarming over England, but elusive 
fighters in front-line action. Fellow fliers 
credit his success to quick, aggressive tac- 
tics and extraordinary eyesight. They also 
admire pone quiet good humor and 
continued modesty. 

Though Johnsor is now so well known 
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Johnson: New British ace 


that civilians besiege him for autographs 
(always given cheerfully), when he first 
took over a Canadian fighter wing, the 
men were leery of a British commander. 
But when he left for ground duty, they 
gave him a gold watch. On his return to 
active flying, it was taken for granted 
that he would lead a Canadian wing. He 
is as ready to maneuver a Nazi into a fel- 
low pilot’s sights as to seek a kill for him- 
self. Last week one of his fellow pilots 
said: “On the ground he gives them con- 
fidence; in the air he guards them.” 


Carentan Can Take It 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, wirelessed the following ac- 
count of life in Normandy last week just 
behind the front lines. 


Do you have trouble with indigestion? 
Difficulty sleeping at night? Jumpy 
nerves? Then spend a few days in beau- 
tiful Carentan this summer. Relax be- 
neath the shady elms. Take the sun in 
the Place Guillaume de Cérisy by the lit- 
tle Norman church with the “picturesque 
openwork steeple.” But brother, don’t get 
too far from a friendly wall 


New Hats and Nightmares: Since 8 
a.m. June 12 when the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision took the town—only to be shoved 
out the next day and retake it the next— 
Carentan has been under fire. That is a 
long time for any town. But what makes 
Carentan unusual is that 85 per cent of 
its population is back and life goes on at 
an astoundingly normal pace for a village 
which receives an average of 40 enemy 
shells in its tiny area each 24 hours. 

The butcher and the baker are in busi- 
ness again. So is the milliner. I saw a 
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U.S. Marine Corps from Acme 
How To Make Friends: In the quality of the female 
company, at least, the GI’s in Normandy had it all over those 
on Saipan. As evidence, note the contrast between the bored- 


— 





Associated Press 


looking sergeant showing pictures to an uncomprehending 
native Chamorro woman and the doughboys learning French 
from a willing teacher. 





woman trying on a new summer hat 
when an 88-millimeter shell went over 
less than a block away. She kept right 
on. 
Civilians have paid the price for their 
calmness under fire. Some 65 have been 
wounded so far, and 44 were killed out- 
right. They lie in mass graves under 
wooden crosses marked simply: “Cinq 
Civils Tués, Six Civils Tués, Sept . . . 
Huit . . .” Many of them died one eve- 
ning at a ceremony in the Place de la 
République. At the height of the pro- 
ceedings a German shell hit the square 
and 30 civilians fell writhing, their blood 
reddening the gutters of the town where 
they were born and bred, the town that 
had always been so safe. 

Days in Carentan have a nightmare 
quality. You never know whether cross- 
ing the street will save your life—or for- 
feit it. You feel terribly naked in the open 
square. Instinctively people walk on one 
side of the street as though a chill wind 
were blowing across the way. It is the 
side toward the German lines two or 
three miles off and they crowd close to 
the buildings. The town itself is only 
partly ruined. A building is missing here 
and there. The church steeple with the 
“picturesque openwork” has far more 
openwork because the Germans had an 
artillery spotter in it before we took the 
place and they think we have one there 
now. The quaint spire looks like Swiss 
cheese. 


Perfect Milk and a Bridge: Lait 
Gloria, the largest industry of this peace- 
time butter center, was burned by the 
retreating Nazis. The Carnation milk 
people, whose subsidiary this processing 
plant was, won't be exactly contented to 
hear the news, but the charred wall still 
proudly bears their French slogan: “Le 
Lait Parfait” (The Perfect Milk). 


The great target in Carentan is a 
bridge. When things are lively you can 
stand on a slight rise 300 yards outside 
the town and watch the wicked black 
shell bursts wallop over it while traffic 
halts. You cross it every day on your way 
to work—and I may remark that while 
the jeep is exposed to possible fire there 
is time to say the Lord’s Prayer two and 
a half times. This bridge will live long in 
the stories of the AEF. A major of engi- 
neers, who was killed on it in the per- 
formance of his duty, has given it his 
name as well as his life. 

The oft-cursed military police direct 
traffic across the danger spot day and 
night. Till last week they stood in the 
open. Now they have breast-high barri- 
cades of sandbags—but it still takes nerve. 
I talked with the man on duty one eve- 
ning just before the 7 o'clock shelling. 
It was a short talk. He said his name was 
John Fox and he was from Hudson, N. Y. 
“How is it out here?” I asked. “Pretty 
hot at times,” he said, waving: a half- 
track across. “One hit right there last 
night.” He pointed to a spot 20 feet 
away. 

All interviews in Carentan are con- 
ducted in alternate whispers and shouts 
for our artillery is shooting over the town 
too. I talked to Fox’s commanding officer, 
Lt. John R. Scalzo of Omaha, who pooh- 
poohed reports that there were snipers in 
town at night. Two of his men, M. B. 
Zerwick of New York and J. J. McGil- 
livray, former member of the Cambridge, 
Mass., police, remarked on the good na- 
ture of the populace. “They have a ter- 
rific sense of humor,” said Zerwick. “They 
point to a bed full of plaster and laugh.” 
Just then there was a high whine over 
the building and McGillivray said: “I 
advise you to stand against that wall.” 
We did for ten minutes. Then the shell- 
ing was over till next time. ; 


Forbidden Weapon? 


The Chinese expected the gloomiest 
day of the war to be “Triple Seven,” the 
seventh anniversary of the Sino-Japanese 
war which began on the seventh day of 
the seventh month of 1937 with a clash 
at the Marco Polo Bridge near Peiping. 
As Triple Seven approached, the Japa- 
nese seemed within an ace of getting a 
safe overland route from Peiping to Can- 
ton. 

Then, suddenly, the Chinese surged 
a gina weir power wf 
stop and turned the Japanese who 
had pushed north on the railroad above 
Canton. Strongly supported by Chinese 
and American planes, they broke the Jap 
siege of Hengyang, important. rail junc- 
tion, until two weeks ago a Fourteenth 
Air Force base. During the twelve days 
that Chinese troops were completely iso- 
lated in the city, both American and Japa- 
nese planes bombed it. Jap incendiaries 
set it ablaze. The Americans bombed 
their abandoned airfield and dropped am- 
munition from low-flying B-25s to the 
hard-pressed Chinese. 


Poison Gas: The Chinese again ac- 
cused the Japs of using poison gas at 
Hengyang. An American chemical war- 
fare officer, Capt. Ralph F. Thompson, 
confirmed the charge when he saw Chi- 
nese at Hengyang suffering from yellowish 
blisters caused by mustard gas and bluish 
blisters caused by lewisite. He said he be- 
lieved the Japs used 75-millimeter guns 
to fire shells filled with the two gases. 

More than a year ago President Roose- 
velt had solemnly warned the Axis na- 
tions that if they used gas against any of 
the United Nations either in E or 
Asia the United States would deal out 
“full and swift retaliation in kind.” Last 
week the President said he had received 
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America’s great new 


LONG MILEAGE TIRE 


In factory laboratory and road 
tests . . . On thousands of taxi- 
cabs and passenger cars from 
coast-to-coast ... 


Today’s great new General Tire 
has proved conclusively that it 
delivers the same kind of extra 
mileage, safety and performance for 
which car owners gladly have paid 
more money for 30 years. 


The tread is General’s Silent- 
Grip design . . . famous for long, 
even wear and quick, safe stops. 


The body has General’s same 
cooler running, extra strong cords 
. » - made in General’s own mills, 
as always. 


The construction is General’s 
pre-war Top-Quality . . . combined 
with Government-specified syn- 
thetic rubber, compounded by 
General’s special formula to meet 
General’s long mileage standards. 


And, it is built by General’s 
quality-skilled craftsmen who have 
never known anything but the best. 


Of course, you must save your 
present tires and have them re- 
capped, if possible. But, when you 
are issued a precious new-tire certi- 
ficate .. . get the most from it. Get 
General’s proved Top- 


Quality ... from your “€&e 


General Tire Dealer. 


BUY MORE 
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—goes a long way to make friends 


Bes 


... makes all “competition” fade 
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im sure youll make a anal 
squirrel /” laughed Elsie 


6, 

Suz HERE, woman,” thundered El- 
mer, the bull. “If you expect me to climb 
trees looking for nuts, let me tell you ,..” 

“I want to be a squirrel, too,” broke in 
Beulah eagerly. “I want to run around on a 
wheel in a cage. Can I, mommy, can I?” 

“Can is the word for it all right,” laughed 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. “That’s what I 
meant when I said you were squirrels. 
We're going to store away food for the win- 
ter just as squirrels do. I’m going to can all 
our garden vegetables and fruits we can’t 
eat now and you may help me.” 

“Gee, can’t we can some milk, too?” asked 
Beulah, fairly popping with excitement. 
“Mommy, you know you always say milk is 
man’s most nearly perfect food.” 


ThA HOMOGENIZED, 
xy i 
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“So I do, child,” agreed Elsie. “And milk 
is an even more nearly perfect food when 
it’s Borden’s Homogenized Vitamin D Milk. 
This is my very special milk with the cream 
mixed all through it. That makes the milk 
taste better, makes it more readily digest- 
ible. Sunshine Vitamin D is added also.” 


“Then can we can it—can we?” demanded 


Beulah, very excitedly. 

“We already docan milk,” chuckled Elsie. 
“Borden’s Evaporated Milk is canned milk 
so rich in Vitamin D and so very digestible 
that loads of doctors approve it for feeding 
tiny babies.” 


Dp MILK AGREES 
SorDEN’s EVAPOR AT Y BABIES, 


“Good, good,” boomed Elmer. “As long 
as Borden has done all the work, I won’t 
need this apron. Hurry up, get it off me.” 

“Not so fast,” giggled Elsie. “It’s every- 
body’s business to can extra vegetables and 
fruits this year. They contain much of the 
nourishment found in milk, and milk is 
none too plentiful these days.” 

Beulah was examining the canning 
equipment and looking puzzled. “Mommy,” 
she asked, “why do they call it canning 
when you put things up in glass jars?” 

“I expect it’s just habit,” replied Elsie. 
“But don’t worry: some of the best food I 
know comes in jars. Take Borden’s Hemo, 
for instance. Hemo is the new food drink— 
the way to drink your vitamins and like 
‘em. And it has the smoothest chocolate-y, 
malted flavor you ever dreamed of sipping.” 


“If you must talk every minute,” inter- 
rupted Elmer, “suppose you tell me why we 


go to all this fuss. Wouldn’t it be just as 
easy to quick-freeze this stuff?” 

“It would be, I suppose, if we had the 
equipment,” agreed Elsie, “and lots of peo- 
ple do it. Certainly, I’d be the last one to 
say anything against freezing. Without 


QORDENS ICE CREAM AND SHERBETS 


freezing there wouldn’t be any Borden’s Ice 
Cream or Sherbets. And they’re not only 
great treats but great foods as well.” 

“Look,” bellowed Elmer, “are you going 
to can food or talk shop? Every time I drop 
a word, you sandwich in a sales talk.” 


—BORDEN’S © 
Cray con SANDEE AM our 
io 


“I’m certainly glad you mentioned sand- 
wiches,” enthused Elsie. “For anyone can 
make marvelous sandwiches with Borden’s 
Wej-Cut Cream Cheese. You don’t need 
butter with Wej-Cut. It’s a marvelous buy 
for your points and pennies.” 

“I know a good buy, too,” grumbled El- 
mer. “I’m saying it right now ... good-by!” 

“It certainly is, if it’s a Borden’s product, 
agreed Elsie. “If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be 
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no official word that the Japs had used 
gas recently. Acting Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson added: “We have no 
firm confirmation in the War Department 
on the use of gas there.” Washington mili- 
tary leaders pointed out the possibility 
that Jap local commanders, who have a 
good deal of independence, might have 
decided on their own to use the forbidden 
weapon. 

The American reaction pointed up an 
obvious if unpleasant fact. Despite the 
President’s declaration, the United States 
does not intend to use gas against the 
Japanese because they employ it occa- 
sionaHy against the Chinese. And the 
Chinese cannot retaliate against the Japs 
because they lack gas—and the United 
States will not send it to them. 


Prize Package 
Saipan Victory Puts Strategic Guam 
Once Again Within American Reach 


The final phase on Saipan was like all 
the rest of the battle—a hard and costly 
struggle against an enemy who never 
knew when to quit. But with the com- 
plete occupation of the island—except for 
mopping up—announced on July 9, a 
whole series of glittering prizes loomed 
before the American invaders of these 
outer defenses of Japan. They were 
the adjacent islands to the south—Tinian, 
Rota, and especially Guam, where stra- 
tegic value was combined with senti- 
mental association as a former American 
possession. As heralds of the blows to be 
struck, American carrier task forces hit 
all three of the islands and dealt out 
raids farther north at the Volcano and 
Bonin Islands. 


The incessant ship and aircraft blows 


against Tinian, just 3 miles below Saipan. 
had already wrecked at least one of its 
airfields. The island, which has an un- 
protected anchorage, is smaller than Sai- 
pan and not nearly so rugged. Rota, 65 
miles south of Saipan, is a small (9 by 4 
miles), lofty tableland, formerly devoted 
to sugar plantations. American rockets, 

















bombs, and machine guns have blasted its 
airfields. Guam, 49 miles farther south, 
formerly had a harbor unsuitable for big 
ships because of spiky coral heads, but the 
Japs, have probably cleared these and 
built airstrips. From these fields B-29s 
-could fly 1,600 miles north to Tokyo or 
the same distance west to Manila. 


Pattern? The climactic fighting for 
Saipan may be a preview of what Amer- 
icans will face on other islands, either in 
the Marianas or elsewhere on the road to 
Tokyo. Japanese troops did not surrender 
even though the Second and Fourth Ma- 
rine and 27th Army Divisions squeezed 
them into the northern one-tenth of the 
island where they huddled around the 
Marpi Point airfield. In fact they made a 
suicidal counterattack which penetrated 
2,000 yards before the Americans pushed 
them back. 

For the first time, also, the Americans 
had to cope with numbers of Jap civilians, 
including 10,000 workers on the sugar- 
cane plantations. The Japanese Army had 
herded them north after the fall of Gara- 
pan and the naval base of Tanapag. 
United States fliers dropped leaflets in- 
forming the refugees that one road south 
would be left open for surrender. Ap- 
parently they did not choose to die with 
the soldiers, nor did the military force 
them to remain. A tired, dirty, and hun- 
sry , civilian stream poured down the 
road. ; 


Sub Score: 0 to 26 


The bankruptcy of the German Navy 
was never more fully exposed than in a 
joint report on July $ by Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. They 
revealed that with one possible exception 
not a single Allied merchant ship had 
been sunk by a U-boat during the entire 
invasion despite the thousands taking 
part. And losses from Nazi subs else- 
where fell to “almost the lowest figure of 
the entire war.” By contrast, it was an- 
nounced that American and British sub- 
marines in the Far East had sunk 26 
more Jap warships and merchantmen. 


Air and sea blows blazed the path of American conquest from Saipan south toward Guam 





No. 2 for B-29 


For the second time in a month the 
drone of 2,200-horsepower engines sound- 
ed over Southern Japan. Searchlights 
probed the skies over the jumbled and 
overcrowded cities that the warlords in 
Tokyo had thought far out of range of air 
attacks on Dec. 7, 1941. Down came the 
bombs on the modern industrial plants, 
copied from the West with such perse- 
verance. 

The B-29 Superfortresses had returned 
to Japan. This time their objective was 
Sasebo, Japan’s third largest naval base 
on the northwest coast of Kyushu, south- 
ernmost Japanese home island. The big 
bombers also hit two other Kyushu tar- 
gets: Yawata, the home of Japan’s big- 
gest steel mills, which they had struck 
on their first raid, and Omura, a vital 
war-industry center. In Jap-occupied 
China they bombed Laoyao, a coal and 
supply shipping port on the North China 
coast just west of the tip of Korea, and 
Hankow, 450 miles up the Yangtze 
River and the springboard for the cur- 
rent Jap offensives in China. All planes 
returned safely. 


Sasebo: In hitting Sasebo the Super- 
fortresses were striking at one of the 
birthplaces of Jap naval power. In 1853, 
the Dutch encouraged the Japs to start 
a navy by establishing a navigation 
school, building slip, and factory at Na- 
gasaki on the site now occupied by the 
Mitsubishi dockyard. In 1854, Nagasaki 
became a treaty port, increasingly used 
by foreign ships for coaling. To keep 
their naval establishment secret, the Japs 
in 1886 transferred it north to the fish- 
ing village of Sasebo. 

Convenient because of its nearness to 
coal, for.many years Sasebo served the 
entire Japanese Fleet although it was 
classed only as a ‘naval station.’ Admiral 
Heihachiro Togo used it as his base of 
operations during the whole of the Russo- 
Japanese war. - 

Sasebo’s population in 1935 was 173,- 
283, an increase of 40,109 in five years. 
The port comprises a dockyard, arsenal, 
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naval air torce base, naval and marine 
ar ig naval radio station and five 
ocks. 


Gothic Line 


The Allies in Italy had something to 
boast about—a bag of more than 35,000 
pours since the opening of the of- 
ensive below Rome on May 11; the 
destruction of three and crippling of 
many more German divisions; and an 
advance of 150 miles up the peninsula 
inside a month. 

But the fun was over. The Germans 
were turning round to fight. All across the 
spiny “knee of Italy, from the Ligurian 
Sea to the Adriatic, pitched battles 
raged. Now was the time for another of 
the Allied amphibious moves and just 


2. 


above Pisa lay the perfect 
40 miles of ideal beach in. 
Massa, and Spezia region. 

Meanwhile, both sides fought up and 
down the twisting mountain roads that 


lace for it— 
e Viareggio, 


lace the peninsula lengthwise. From the — 


sector in the west, where the Americans 
were stabbing toward Leghorn and Pisa, 
through the craggy Apennine hump, 
where Florence was the prize, and across 
to Ancona on the Adriatic, the Allies 
battled forward in a dozen different col- 
umns. Many were separated by miles of 
forested, inaccessible mountains. Some 
were on main highways. Others were on 
dusty, zigzagging byroads. But all—the 
Americans and French on the west, the 
South Africans and Indians in the center, 
and the Poles in the east—were fighting a 
foe who struck back savagely. 
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The reason: The Germans were now 
manning the outer works of their next 
oe transpeninsula defense, the so- 

led Gothic Line, running roughly from 
Pisa behind Florence to Rimini on the 
Adriatic. 

But if the Germans had a special rea- 
son for fighting fiercely, so had the Al- 
lies. For the sooner they smashed into 
the Gothic Line, the less time the Ger- 
mans would have to strengthen its for- 
tifications. 

@ Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
arrived in Italy last week by plane on an 
inspection trip. From Naples he traveled 
to Rome on the first train to run over 
the reconstructed railway. In the Italian 
capital he conferred with the Pope and 
then set out for Fifth Army headquarters 
and a firsthand look at American troops. 
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and is in process of reorganization. 


. fleet superiority. 


numbers, 


tory. In this war, b 


the undersea menace. 








In a recent statement reported 
through Madrid, Rear Admiral Richard 
Gadow, retired German naval officer is 
purported to have said that the German 
Navy is finished as an offensive force 


This statement will stand a brief 
analysis. At the beginning of this war 
German naval strategists, realizing that 
their navy was in no condition to ac- 
cept an all-out fleet action as it did in 
the last war, must have settled on the 
following formula: (1) to conduct with 
their surface forces a series of daring 
raids; (2) with their submarines, in 
which they specialized, to wage the 
most intensive sea warfare of which 
they were capable. Submarine warfare 
was to-be the answer to Allied surface . 


Considering the torces at the Nazis’ 
disposal, the plan was excelleut. They | 
possessed several heavy fast ships sup- 
ported with a fair number of cruisers 
and destroyers. Within restricted limits, 
air supremacy was theirs. In their sub- 
marines, which they had built in great 
they had a sea arm which was 
highly trained along entirely new tacti- 
cal lines. The Nazis realized that in the 
last war their submarines, operating in- 
dependently, had almost achieved a vic- 
the wolf-pack 
method, they felt confident of success, 
for they were pitted against an enemy 
whose tactical defense dated from the 
last war, who was weak in the air, and 
who did not have the adequate number 
of properly equipped sea craft to meet 


It is ancient history to go into details. 
Suffice it to suy that the menace was 


The Nazi Fleet: It Had to Stay in the Baltic 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


met, and as an offensive weapon of 
great importance the Nazi submarine 
passed out of the picture. Nor did the 
Nazis have better luck with their sur- 
face raids. Had they been as air-minded 
in their sea activities as they were in 
their land operations, they would not 
have sent their fast heavy craft into the 
open seas to be sunk because of lack of 
air support. 

However, when their raiders did have 
air support, they had more luck. The 
su attacks on the first Mur- 
mansk convoys are illustrations. But this 
menace was met ultimately, and now 
the convoys run to Murmansk practi- 
cally free from danger, except from 
weather and ice. Having lost the power 
to take the offensive, there was nothing 
left for the battered Nazi fleet to do ex- 
cept hide in the fjords of Norway or re- 
tire to the Baltic. 


Summing up,¢many factors con- 
tributed to the Allied successes, but 
chief credit must go to the air. When 
the Allies gained air supremacy, the 
Nazis were doomed. 

We now come to the final 
Nazi fleet activities. There, behind the 
occupied Danish islands, which stand 
as the western guards of the Baltic, 
their fleet is safe from direct contact 
with a much superior British sea power. 

This, however, is only one of 
the _ As Admiral «i ~~ 
stai anization is possible. 
Baltic, including the Gulf of Bothni 
some 780 miles long in ‘a north 
south direction, and close to 360 
wide from Kronstadt in the Gulf of Fin- 
land to Sweden, and has always had 


hase of . 





re Beg 3 strategic significance. In 1801 
Nelson fought and won the Battle of 
Copenhagen against the coalition of the 
northern powers—Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia—whose interests were con- 
sidered inimical to Britain. And today 
it is perhaps the one enclosed sea in 
European waters which has the most 
important military and political sig- 
n ce. : 

Not only is it the sea approach to 
Germany’s north coast, but on its bor- 
ders lie Sweden with its rich iron de- 
posits and some copper, and Finland 
with its nickel deposits. 


That brings us to the question of 
why the Nazis did not launch a sea 
attack against the Allied invasion in 
Normandy. The answer is that the at- 
tack would have involved the destruc- 
tion of what was left of Nazi sea er 
and that then the Baltic Sea, of late 
years considered a German lake, would 
have had to be surrendered to Russia 
without a struggle. This would be as 
disastrous to Germany as the loss of a 













major campaign on land. 
ae Russia ange 5 in ~ Baltic 
in possession of the Riga, 
which can be kept op EP tbe wines 
by ice breakers, it aes ues- 
tion of. time when the d 
Islands, of the narrows from the 
Gulf of ia to the Baltic, would be 
captured. The occupation of the Danish 
island .of Bornholm, about 51 miles 
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Meeker de Gaulle Now Willing 
to Meet Roosevelt Part Way 


Wants U.S. to Accept Plan 
for Administration Behind Lines; 


Recognition in Background 


The big, four-motored Douglas Sky- 
master, a day and a half out of Algiers 
and somewhat ahead of schedule, circled 
the National Airport in Washington for 
an hour before settling to earth. Its tactful 
avoidance of a premature landing, lest 
official timetables be disrupted, was sym- 
bolic of its distinguished passenger’s wish 
that no jarring note, however small, mar 
his first visit to America on a mission of 
paramount importance: the repair of 
Fighting French-American relations. 

Out of the huge C-54 stepped Charles 
de Gaulle, commander-in-chief of France- 
in-exile. Stiffly, correctly, his light summer 
uniform devoid of all decoration save the 
double-barred red Cross of Lorraine— 
insignia of the Fighting French—the 6- 
foot-4 general solemnly accepted greet- 
ings from America’s top military men 
(Gen. George C. Marshall, Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
and Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift). 
Likewise: the seventeen-gun sa- 
lute accorded generals,* a guard 
of honor of French student pilots 
trained in the United States, and 
the timid “Vive de Gaulle” of a 
woman who later told reporters 
the general’s radio voice had in- 
spired her to escape from oc- 
cupied France. 


The London Agreement: 
Thus officially welcomed last 
week, the grave-eyed, 53-year- 
old newcomer plunged into a 
program paced swiftly to permit 
a four-day stay in the’ nation’s 
capital, a visit to New York and 
Canada, and a return to Algiers 
in time for a Bastille Day cele- 
bration on July 14. 

De Gaulle’s first stop was the 
White: House. There, for the 
second time (first: the Casa- 
blanca Conference in January 
1943), he met President Roose- 
velt, together with the Presi- 





_ *Meticulously mindful that de Gaulle 
is the head of a provisional government 
which we have not i State 


four guns 
less than the 21- salvo that is be- 
stowed on rulers. the same basis, 

General did got rate a White House state 
ast gee was leaped at official Blair 
nse. 


dent’s daughter, Mrs. John Boettiger, and 
Cabinet members. “Glad to see you,” was 
the Presidential salutation. De Gaulle, his 
command of English slight, murmured al- 
most inaudibly. But the encounter was 
more cordial than their initial meeting. 
Then the President’s bad first impression 
ot de Gaulle—his “Joan of Arc” complex, 
rectitude, and lack of human warmth— 
had loomed as a sizable stumbling block 
to closer relations. 

There followed a dinner by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull; a visit to Arlington 
Cemetery; a call on Gen. John J. Per- 
shing at Walter Reed Hospital (both agreed 
Berlin was a “must” objective of this 
war); a White House luncheon Friday. 

Behind the amenities, the sober ex- 
change of French and American views 
proceeded apace. The most important 
item under discussion was the copy of the 
agreement which de Gaulle had already 
arranged with the British and which he 
hopes will be the model for an American 
agreement. Its text has not yet been pub- 
lished, but Newsweek is able to present 
here its principal provisions: 

1—Establishment, in all but the for- 








29 
ward military zones of liberated France, 
of a “French administration”—this care- 


ful phrase is used throughout instead of 
the touchier word “government.” 


2—French payment for British supplies 


and British payment for French products . 


used or obtained by the British Army. 
The French to be sole issuing authority 
for currency. 

3—French trusteeship of enemy prop- 
erty seized by the Allied armies pending 
its final disposition. 

4—French control of political censor- 
ship in interior zones, military control in 
forward zones. 

5—In principle, French control over the 
distribution of relief in French territory. 

Despite the ultra-diplomatic silence 
surrounding the discussions, de Gaulle 
himself provided the most significant tip- 
off, speaking at Secretary Hull’s dinner: 
“A great country like your own and an 
old and great country like my own have 
at certain moments interests and paths 
which are slightly different. But in the 
essentials they are in complete agree- 
ment—their ideal born essentially from 
two principles: liberty and democracy.” 
Then at a Monday press conference cli- 
maxing his Washington stay, he said the 
“principal object” of his talks with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had been attained, and re- 
vealed he would soon install himself and 
his government at an unnamed “provi- 
sional capital” in France. 


Significance 


Clearly, the Frenchman had traveled a 
goodly distance from his former blunt in- 
transigence. What had altered 
de Gaulle was a matter of 
ulation. But the events which 
brought him to Washington and 
the manner of his coming of- 
fered substantial evidence. Be- 
cause the United States refused 
to be drawn into his discussions 
in London that led to the Fran- 
co-British agreement, de Gaulle 
was obliged to take the initia- 
tive. He is here because he 
asked if he might come. 

For his agreement with the 
British to be truly effective, de 
Gaulle must achieve a similar ac- 
cord with the United States. 
Technically the agreement is 
tentative since the British have 
merel © EP 
formal signing until this country 
has acted. Bat it is a safe as- 
sumption that our approval will 
be given. Points four and five 
were definite de Gaulle victories, 
although the censorship problem 
promises to be pees St in 
actual practice. 

Whatever 
reached, there 
it to shake President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull from the 
principles of their policy, stated 
again and again: (1) *he French 





agreement _ is 


Acme 


The President and daughter greeted de Gaulle 


initialed it, postponing _ 


ill be nothing in a 


a 
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people have the right to elect a govern- 
sae of their own choice after their land 
is set free. and this right must be pro- 
tected; (2) the United States will not 
recognize any government in France until 
the French have chosen one in a free 
democratic election. 


A Democratic Dilemma 
Platform, Vice Presidency Fights 
_ Jeopardize Wavering Negro Support 


Not much was being said about it. 
Public statements were few, the head- 
lines fewer. But Democratic leaders knew 
this week that without rapid repairs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the first time in 
twelve years might lose a substantial 
part of the nation’s Negro vote next 
November. 

With the Democratic national conven- 
tion in Chicago only a week away, their 

roblem was a major one: how to put 
om the revolt of the white-supremacy 
delegations from the South while match- 
ing the all-out platform bid for the Negro 
vote made by the Republican convention 
two weeks ago. 

So deeply did the issue cut that it ap- 

ared likely to precipitate not only a 
platform fight but a major row over the 
Vice Presidency as well. 


“Stop Wallace”: In Columbus, Ohio, 
last week, Democratic Chairman Robert 


E. Hannegan dropped a press-conference 


remark that to all purposes threw open 


the race for the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. Questioned about the President’s de- 
sire that Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
be retained on the ticket, Hannegan said 
several men were being “considered.” His 
list included: Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, Sen. Harry S. Truman of Missouri, 
Senate Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, War Mobilization Chief 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt of 
Indiana, Gov. Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa, and Gov. J. Melville Broughton 
of North Carolina. 

Actually, Hannegan only gave recogni- 
tion to a fact long known within the 
Democratic party: Almost no Southern 
leaders and few in the North want Wal- 
lace this year. In recent weeks, one leader 
after another (Hannegan among them) 
has so advised Mr. Roosevelt. In his role 
as champion of minority groups, including 
Negroes, Wallace infuriates Southern 
Democrats. The Northerners in tum 
resent his open bids for left-wing sup- 


rt. 
me the “Stop Wallace” movement 
proved effective—and particularly if a 
Southerner were the new Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate—the Negro vote might be 
lost. If Wallace were again the nominee, 
Southern and Border States already in re- 
volt might be beyond appeasement. (On 
his return to Washington from China 
and Soviet Asia, Wallace had a two-hour 
conference on Monday with the Presi- 
dent. They discussed “nothing else” but 
China. When asked about his own candi- 
dacy, Wallace remarked cryptically to 


Associated Press 


Testing Georgia’s “white” primary: A. T..Walden, attorney for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, is told he cannot vote 


newsmen: “I am candid.” Then he added: 
“We _ talk about that at some future 
time.” 


Flanking Movement: It was conceded 
that the Democratic platform makers had 
a task ahead of them. Already two states, 
Texas and Mississippi, had given notice 
that unless the platform protected the 
Southern position their Presidential elec- 
tors would be free to bolt when the elec- 
toral college meets next Cecember. 

Further, the Republicans—tentatively 
at least—had already outflanked their 
rivals by plumping flatly for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices issi 
repeal of the 
tional amendment, enactment of anti- 
lynch legislation, and an investigation of 
racial discrimination in the armed services. 

Last week, the GOP took another step: 
Clilan Bethany Powell, editor of the po- 
tent Negro publication The New York 
Amsterdam News, was named assistant 
Bape publicity director, a post he 
had held with the Democratic nation- 
al committee in 1936 and 1940. (A pic- 
ture of Dewey with Powell and two other 
Negro editors led South Carolina’s Gov. 
Olin D. Johnston to charge on the radio 
last week that the GOP candidate had at- 
tended a “Negro drinking party.”) 

What the Democrats could do to match 
these steps without alienating Southern 
factions was the question. The best 
was that for a starter the platform - 
ers would avoid a showdown, preferring 
to stand on a record of Negro gains under 
the New Deal. 

Whatever the outcome in Chicago next 
week, the stratagems of both parties were 
certain to play a leading part in the com- 
ing campaign. Neither could afford to 
overlook the so-called balance-of-power 
vote in such pivotal states as New York 
(estimated Negro voters: 350,000), Penn- 
sylvania (275,000), Ohio (180,000), Illi- 
nois (200,000), and Michigan (125,000). 


Warning: On the nation’s newsstands 
last week Harper’s Magazine appeared 
with an article by Earl Brown, a N 
writer on the editorial staff of Life. e 
Negro vote, about two million strong,” 
wrote Brown, “is shifting back into the 
Republican column. The shift began soon 
after the Presidential election of 1940 
and it hasn’t stopped yet.” Brown’s rea- 
sons: Army and Navy treatment of Ne- 
groes; 1948 race riots; job discrimination; 
and the South’s renewed white-suprem- 
acy campaign.* Written before the 
GOP convention, Brown’s article noted 
that Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was not 
attack-proof on the Negro question while 
both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
had won the Negro’s gratitude. But he 
added: “As matters stand now, the Dem- 
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The Greatest Show on Earth became a great tragedy of fire 


Death Stops a Circus 


It was the nation’s grimmest story since 
the New London, Texas, school fire that 
cost 298 children their lives in 1937. For 
Hartford, Conn., where the tragedy oc- 
curred, it was so appalling that people 
walked the streets dazed and stunned. 
Not even the war could match this dis- 
aster for sheer psychological impact. 

Yet the facts had to be faced: A flash 
fire which consumed the huge acre- 
sized tent of Ringling Bros. and Bamum 
& Bailey Circus in ten minutes last week, 
had in those terrifying 600 seconds 
snuffed out the lives of more than 70 
children and inflicted an over-all toll of 
158 dead, 220 known injured, and 29 
missing. * 

No one knew how it had happened. 
Approximately 8,000 persons had packed 
the tent for a matinee performance (a 


*Other United States catastrophes last week: 
Bellaire, Ohio. a_coal mine bummed, 66 dead; — 
Jellico, Tenn., a derailed troop train ‘tumbled down . 
gorge, $3 dead; at Oil City, Pa., a refinery fire. 
arg Beg Willi iams Ariz., deratiment of 


ag 
crack train ‘“‘The Chief,” 4 dead 


show scheduled for the previous after- 
noon had been missed because the circus 
was six hours late in arriving from Provi- 
dence, R. I.). The second act—the tradi- 
tional wild-animal turn—had just ended. 
In the steel cages, trainers prodded lions 
and tigers toward the steel-mesh runways 
which fanned out from the rings like a 
series of over-size rat traps. 


Disaster March: Outside, a Hartford 
patrolman on duty, James F. Healy, no- 
ticed a small spot of fire “hardly bigger 
than a cigarette burn” near the top of the 
big tent. Inside, the bandmaster, Merle 
Evans, a circus veteran of 26 years, had 
seen the same thing. Instantly he broke 
off the music and struck up “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” In circus language 
it was “disaster march”: unscheduled 
music to warn performers and attendants 
to their posts. 

At the first notes of the march, trainers 


fought desperately to drive their cats 


through the runways. One, May Kovar, 
turned a hose on four balking leopards; 
others cracked whips and jabbed with 


chairs. They knew the impending tragedy 
would only be heightened if the rings 
were not cleared of animals. 

For a moment the crowd, which had 
already heard the cry “Fire” seemed un- 
decided which to watch—the spreading 
flames or the frantic efforts of the animal 
trainers. Suddenly it stampeded. 

In the next seconds, a spine-chilling 
cry went up from hundreds of hysterical 
voices as men, women, and children 
struggled to get out. Cool heads were no 
match for lost heads. From the back of 
the high bleacher seats, hundreds dropped 
to the ground to escape from under the 
tent’s sides. Scores more made the main 
entrance before flames enveloped it. But 
those in the front rows had no path save 
the arena itself. Occupants of reserved 
seats threw folding chairs in front ot 
them to clear the way, only to stumble 


torn loose from their parents, screamed 
pitifully; frantic mothers, unable to find 
their little ones, tried to fight back against 
the onrushing tide. A young boy lay pro- 
tectingly over his fallen grandmother, 


and pile up over them later. Children, . 
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Heroes Reward: Somewhere over England Second Lt. Walter Truemper, a 
navigator, and Sgt. Archibald Mathies, an engineer-gunner, took si their badly 
.shot-up bomber in an effort to land and save the wounded pilot. I 


handling the controls, they crashed and died in the attempt. On July 2 their hercleon 


was commemorated with Congressional Medals. Here in a simple ceremonial out- 
side the Truemper home in Aurora, Ill., Brig. Gen. R. E, O’Neill last week presented 
Walter's mother (his father is at her side) with her son’s posthumous award. 





crying for someone to come help him lift’ 


her. 

Now the whole of the great canvas 
was in flames. The heat was terrific. In 
this furnace the runways proved a bar- 
rier for most of those who perished. In 
the beginning, many seeking escape 
through the arena had hurdied them. 
But * al who failed and fell built a hu- 

yre that trapped the ones behind. 

Chunks of f blazing canvas hurtled down, 
adding to the horror and sealing the fate 
of those still in the tent. The six giant 
center poles tumbled one by one. The 
band had stilled, its members driven 
from their heroic stand in scorched uni- 
forms. In ten short minutes, the un- 
scheduled third act had ended Hart- 
ford’s first 1944 circus matinee. 


The Blame: Throughout the night, 
the dead were carried to the state armory 
to be laid out on blanket-covered cots for 
identification. 


The injured swamped 





Hartford hospitals. State and local au- 
thorities, ing to place the blame, 
probed the smoldering ashes as 

townsmen and circus performers (like 
aoe > ad tee Wallendas who barely es- 


their high wire at the top of 


ae tent) groped helplessly about the - 


grounds. 

Out of the confusion of the first hours 
one fact emerged: The $60,000 canvas 
had been waterproofed in April with a 
mixture of parafin thinned with gasoline. 
oo at lice arrested and held five 

officials on manslaughter charges. 
eee no one knew the cause, some 
inclined to a theory that a short circuit 
had started the blaze. 

At the week end, it was still uncertain 
whether the show would resume its tour 
with another canvas, or return to its 
winter quarters at Sarasota, Fla. From 


Chicago, Robert Ringling, president, said 
~ inventory of losses 
cide. 


would de- 





Not Without Hunger 


* ‘NEWSWEEK 


Chester Lake knew that his supervi- 


sory field job with the Rural Electrifica- 


tion A tion was going to be over. 
Secretary of Claude R. Wick- 
ard had abolished it, effective July 1. An 
old crusader who had been in the thick 
of a year-old dispute between the REA 


. and the Department of Agriculture, the 


51-year-old St. Louisan pushed back his 
plate after a chicken a la king lunch on 
June 28, with a vow to fast until either 
President Roosevelt or Congress freed the 
agency of “politics.” 

For six days Lake stayed in bed and 
lived on water (weight: down from 200 
to 185). Last week, on Independence 
Day, he deviated for the first time: rising 
from his couch he puttered around his 
home. The next day he went downtown 
and registered to vote. On srenwrenay 
modified his hunger strike by 
orange and lemon juices to = 
diet. But he stuck to his guns: no _ 
food until his cause was won. 


Friends and Neighbors 


“The Republican party,” said the man 
on the porch of the old Dutcher House, 
“has brought honor to Pa This is a 


nonpartisan gathering. Since the Deweys 


= = nem our neighbors we have bcm » 


love and respect them. ser hs 


“Dewey is a good farmer. His herds 
- and fields show the result of good care. 
He is-a man of good judgment, honesty, 
of good report among his neighbors.” 
With those words, Egbert T. Green, 
supervisor of little Pawling, N. Y. (pop- 
ulation: 1,446), withdrew self-conscious- 
ly from the microphone. Cheers rose from 
crowd of townsmen gathered last Fri- 
day in front of the hotel. Up stepped 
radio commentator Lowell Thomas, 
the GOP Presidential candidate a gentle- 
than farmer of Pawling: “We haven't yet 
heard from the guest of honor,” Thomas 
began. “What are you running for?” a 
friendly heckler interrupted. “Constable,” 
returned Thomas, adding: “Are there any 
Democrats here?” “Yes,” several persons 
shouted. “Good,” said Thomas. “Want to 
make a debate of it?” another voice cried. 
To this good-natured group of village 
shopkeepers, eyo and farmers 
(plain and fancy), Dewey himself spoke 
only of neighbors, not politics. Respond- 
ing to their tribute to his first homecom- 
ing since his nomination, the Governor 
out over the crowd of 800, not- 
ing friends and calling them by name. He 
was .glad to see Frank Hildebrand, the 
r, “could still smile” in spite of 
wartime handicaps; Dr. M. B. Morrison, 
Pawling physician (“I try to save the 
times I'm sick so he can attend me”); 
A. E. Dodge, bank cashier and local 
Democratic leader; H. A. Holmes, pro- 
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prietor of a general store; and Ray Dal- ~ original Early American parlor, the Gov- 


zell, publisher of The Pawling News 
Chronicle and head of the volunteer fire 
department (“He saved my house from 
burning”). 

“Whether they are sick or well,”said 
Dewey, “whether it is convenient or in- 
convenient, it is the basic tradition in our 
country that if our neighbors need some- 
thing we turn out and help them .. : 
That is the essence of this country ... 
that is the thing we are fighting for.” 


Dapplemere: Next day found 20 pho- 
viguamiions and 80 newsmen (housed at 
Poughkeepsie 20 miles away) trailing the 
Deweys around their 486-acre Quaker 
Hill farm, just outside Pawling and only 
80 miles from President Roosevelt’s Hyde 
Park residence. Accompanied by their 
two sons Tom, 11, and John, 8, the 
Governor and Mrs. Dewey led an in- 
spection tour of the Holstein herd (100 
pure-bred milch cows), through barns 
and sheds, to the chicken yards (150 
chickens, geese, and ducks), and finally 
into the 150-year-old white Colonial 
house. 

Dewey pointed proudly to the old 
front door, hand-carved by some early 
New England craftsman, with its huge 
key and original lock. Inside the news- 
men saw cool, comfortable rooms with 
windows draped brightly in flowered 
sateen: the 30-by-18 living room, the 
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ernor’s study with its English antique 
desk. This twelve-room home, set within 
a picket fence and protected by great 
shade trees, had been built in the eigh- 
teenth century by a Quaker family named 
Wanzer. It still bears the name they gave 
it: Dapplemere. 


Campaign Plans: Monday, the Gover- 
nor was back in Albany. Now he once 
more set himself to the task that most ob- 
servers believed of first importance: the 
perfection of party organization from 
coast to coast. Speeches must wait until 
after Labor Day (politicians uniformly 
hold that July-August speeches gain few 
votes). 

Already the Governor had disclosed an 
ambitious plan: Later this month he 
would meet approximately 20 of the na- 
tion’s 26 GOP governors in a Midwestern 
city to discuss organization and strate- 
gy state by state. Meantime, Eastern Re- 
publican governors would be called to 
Albany together with members of Con- 
gress and other party leaders. (First on 
the scene: Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
chief carpenter for the Republican for- 
eign-policy plank.) 

Now the parade commenced: Sens. 
Warren R. Austin and George D. Aiken, 
and Rep. Charles A. Plumley, of Ver- 
mont; then Sen. Sinclair Weeks, House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr., 


SEER ESOS 


and Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Clearly Dewey was going to do more 
than be the candidate; he was going to 
direct the show. To many GOP oldsters, 
this lacked orthodoxy, but even they were 
willing to wait and see. 


A Life for a Life 


The defendant: John F. Noxon Jr., a 
socially prominent attorney of Pittsfield, 
Mass., crippled by infantile paralysis. 

The charge (by prosécutor Charles R. 
Alberti, his Harvard classmate): That 
Noxon electrocuted his 6-month-old, 
mentally defective son, Lawrence, on last 
Sept. 22 by clamping an extension cord 
around the baby’s arm, placing him on 
a metal sandwich tray, and plugging the 
wire into a wall outlet. : 

The defense: That the baby accident- 
ally touched a live extension cord while 
Noxon was repairing a radio in the li- 
brary of his $45,000 home. 

The verdict (delivered in the court- 
room where Noxon’s father had once 
served as district attorney): Premeditated 
murder. (Not in 51 years had a Berk- 
shire County jury returned a verdict of 
first degree murder. ) 

Sentence: Death in the electric chair. 

Noxon plans to seek a third trial. (The 


first ended in a mistrial when a juror 
died. ) 
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Dewey’s election would put our next “summer White House” on this 











™ Ward Allen Howe from 
A steamroller (circle) prepared the 150-year-old home’s driveway for heavy traffic as neighbors welcomed the GOP nominee home 
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Cushing 


Ward Allen Howe from Cushing 


rolling 486-acre farm in Dutchess County, N. Y. 
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A mother writes, “During 
these war days I’ve been able to keep 








my daughter’s interests focused on 





ter Homes & Gardehs. Its sensible, 





practical suggestions on child and 





parent guidance have helped us thru 





these critical times. In fact, your 





magazine is my personal ally in ALL 





homeand family problems... whether 





they concern meal planning, family 
health, gardening, food canning and 
preserving, home management or 
child care and guidance!” 
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The Next 100 Days: A War Analysis 


This is the way the war looked 
last week to informed observers in 
Washington: 

The campaign in Northern France 
was behind schedule, measured by ter- 
ritory occupied, owing partly to the 
ver June cage in 25 gees, not 

a cen 2 y to the rman 
decision to Becht foot by foot rather 
than to retire and regroup. The re- 
tardation was not very important. A 
certain number of German divisions 
must be chewed up. This may be done 
just as effectively on the Ome or at 
the base of the Cherbourg Peninsula 
as on the Seine or the Somme. Very 
large Allied forces have been landed 
on the Normandy beachhead, and 
other very large Allied forces are avail- 
able for fresh landings elsewhere. 

Another four to six weeks may pass 
before the American-British armies are 
fully deployed. Then the Wehrmacht 


will be confronted by superiority in . 


numbers as well as in cap trig on the 
ground, not to mention the weight of 
ied airpower. This assumes that the 
Red sledgehammer remains in good 
working order—an assumption which 
is regarded here as entirely safe. 
The objective of the Allied and Rus- 
sian High Commands is to defeat Ger- 
many before snow flies again. With 
oat fortune, victory might come as 


early as mid-October (see Washington , 


Trends). This will require maximum 
exertion and efficiency on the produc- 
tion and transportation lines at home 
as well as on the battle fronts. Con- 
sumption of munitions during the next 
hundred days is likely to be prodigious. 
Casualties in some engagements may 
be high, but lower in total than if the 
Germans manage to stave off defeat 
until 1945. 


Allied war plans have taken full 
account of the possibility that the Ger- 
mans, abandoning Hitler’s policy of 
yielding nothing without a fight, will 
withdraw their divisions from the 


Balkans, Norway, and Finland‘ for a 


last-ditch defense of the Reich. 
Whether this would delay or hasten 
Allied victory is a question hedged 
SS. be eee 


ly. 

In cold military terms, the chief ef- 
fect of the German robot bomb is ex- 
actly what it was before the first one 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


was sent over London: the diversion 
of effort, especially in the air, which 


might otherwise be used in direct sup- 
port of the invasion or for strategic 
bombing of other targets. 

The fighting on Saipan has proved 
to be a little tougher than was an- 
ticipated. Accordingly, the next step 
probably has been delayed slightly. 
The slaughter of Japanese carrier- 
borne planes may not have been an 
unmixed blessing. Some naval officers 
feel that if the air battle had been a 
little less lopsided in its first stages, 
the Japanese fleet in the Philippines 
Sea might have been drawn into a 
surface engagement. 

MacArthur's rate of advance toward 
the Philippines is deemed entirely sat- 
isfactory, although the operations in 
the Southwest Pacific are presently 
secondary in strategic importance to 
the Navy’s east-west drive from Ha- 
waii toward the coast of China. Gen- 
eral Stilwell is given the prem -w 
credit for shattering an axiom, peculi 
to the region of his operations: that 
military operations could not. be prose- 
cuted during the monsoons. The 
British, however, have successfully 
cumpenne vin 0 as es — 
ing 0 Kohima-Imp ighway 
me: airplanes used temporarily to 
supply beleaguered British and Indian 


maith 
though some of the British remain 
skeptical, American military men be- 
lieve, with Stilwell, that, given modern 
weapons, Chinese soldiers can hold 
their own with Japs, if not outfight 
them. In any event, highly-trained and 
seasoned western troops will be need- 
ed for stiffening and for all kinds of 
vial services. But the American au- 
orities wish to use Chinese manpow- 


‘ er to the maximum feasible for fighting 


on the Asiatic Continent. Chiang Kai- 
shek concurs, provided, of course, that 
the weapons are placed in his hands. 

The B-29 raids on Japan will soon 
be launched from more than one di- 
rection. It is too soon to calculate ac- 
curately their effect during any given 
one ptimists still say J be 

0} say Japan can 

defeated within twelve months after 
the surrender of Germany. The con- 
enenetoe a0 1946, ft Oo nem 
assuming that a army 
has to be equipped and trained. 
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To the fliers of this war, the horizons 
of the world have widened... literally. 
They have seen the globe of the earth 
from stratospheric heights .. . encom- 
passed continents and island chains 
in a single day. They have seen net- 
works of modern American airports 
carved out of African jungle...accom- 
plishing more in months than centu- 
ries had witnessed before. 

Yet this literal stretching of their 
perspective is only symbolic of the 
new Age of Air.To every man, woman 
and child on earth, the horizons of the 
future will have been widened just as 
vastly. Commerce and communication 
...the exchange of goods and of ideas 


‘ 


er Horizons. 


... will be immeasurably extended. 
More important, great new land areas 
will be opened. Africa, in particular... 


the Dark Continent into which our 


airports have let the floodlight of 


modern civilization ...can be the 


BENDIX * ECLIPSE * PIONEER * FRIEZ 
SCINTILLA * STROMBERG * ZENITH * ALTAIR 
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“new world” of tomorrow, as America 
was the new world of yesterday. 
Africa can relieve Europe’s overcrowd- 
ing... breeder of wars. Its immense 
resources, developed by free men, can 
found a new era of prosperity ...a 
better life for all. 

To all of this, the Airplane is the 
key. But the Airplane itself is the prod- 
uct of a thousand converging efforts. 
Its clean lines mask an infinite com- 
plexity of equipment, instrumentation 
and automatic controls. And in these 
developments, Bendix is proud to have 
led the way ... proud of its part in 
perfecting the mighty instrument of 


tomorrow’s Wider Horizons. 
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Corn-on-the-Cob Diplomacy 


If General de Gaulle could have spared 
the time during his Washington visit to 
go out to a small farm near Gaithersburg, 
Md., some 25 miles from the capital, he 
would have been well repaid for his 
trouble. It is there that many new ideas 
on American policy toward France are 
born and facts are gathered into mem- 
oranda which form the basis of American 
decisions on relations with France. 

The owner of this farm is Paul T. Cul- 
bertson, chief of the State Department's 
Division of Western European Affairs. 
He heads what is known in government 
parlance as the “operating level” of Fran- 
co-American relationship. He has Franco- 
American problems at his finger tips; he 
has been dealing with them since 1930 
when he first began his career in the 
Western European Division. His French 
is fluent and expressive, though hardly of 
the Parisian variety. He learned it from 
the poilus in the last war when, as an 
American private, he was attached to the 
37th French Division. 

The week-end visitor to the Gaithers- 
burg farm is likely to find polished dip- 
lomats discussing delicate international 
problems. Culbertson enjoys at least 
equally canvassing harvest prospects with 
the sweaty farmers from the neighborhood. 

The very first day Culbertson joined 
the State Department in 1923—as a clerk 
in the office of Stanley Hornbeck, then 
one of the department’s economic ad- 
visers—he learned something about diplo- 
matic procedure. Conscious of the dignity 
of his job, he was carefully filing some 
papers when Hornbeck looked up from 
his desk and said: 

“Culbertson, what is the difference be- 
tween an oral note and a verbal note?” 

“None, sir,” Culbertson answered with- 
out hesitation. Hornbeck grunted and 
said nothing. Culbertson soon found out 
that a verbal note was a written docu- 
ment while an oral note was not a note 
at all but a message of which no record 
was to be kept. Since that time he has 
become adept in diplomatic double-talk 
and hands it out with ambassadorial dig- 
nity and aplomb. 

Now and again he finds the straight 
talk of the Kansas prairies, where he was 
raised, equally effective in the diplomatic 
field. Portugal is one of the countries 
within the province of the Western Euro- 
pean Division and the Portuguese Am- 
‘bassador, Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, 
has a weakness for Culbertson’s Golden 
Bantam on the cob. One week end last 
May, Dr. Bianchi came to Gaithersburg 
to sample the crop. Allied negotiations 
with Portugal for the suspension of wolf- 
ram shipments to Germany were at a cli- 
max. “I let my hair down,” Culbertson 
said later. 

In precise and unmistakable language 





pascal Press 
Congressmen's Coup: Every legis- 
lator’s traditional right to his junket took 


a new turn last week with the arrival 


in London of Republican Reps. Hugh 
D. Scott Jr. and Gordon Canfield to 
talk postwar aviation with the British. 
The pair got across by shipping incog- 
nito on a tanker as ordinary sailors, deck 
swabbing, engine wiping, brass polish- 
ing and all. ; 





he gave the ambassador his own version 
of what the American people thought of 
foreign countries that supply essential 
war materials to. the enemy. His excel- 
lency squirmed; he never finished his 
last ear of corn. Dr. Bianchi mumbled 
an excuse, drove to Washington, and 
coded a message to Prime Minister Sala- 
zar. The Portuguese dictator never com- 
mented on that message, but a week later 
the embargo was imposed. 

Though Paul Culbertson was born 47 
years ago in Greensburg, Pa., he was 
raised from the age of 3 months in Long 
Island, Kan. When the family moved to 
Emporia, Paul,..at the age of 8, got his 
first job—selling William Allen White’s 
Gazette. In 1924, a year after he was 
graduated from Yale, he married Maria 
Bisset of Washington, D. C. 

He has three brothers: William S., a 
former United States Ambassador to 
Chile and Rumania; George, a Presby- 
terian minister in La Jolla, Calif.; Alex- 
ander, a professor at Fresno College. 
His father-in-law, Peter Bisset, is a horti- 
culturist. 

Culbertson says wistfully: “None of 
us knows how to make any money.” 








MEN WHO 
MUST SEE CLEARLY 
WEAR 
CALOBAR SUN 
GLASSES 





BLINDING SUNLIGHT. Terrific speeds. 
Yet eyes must not be dazzled. Life 
hangs on sharpness of vision. That’s 
why Calobar Sun Glasses are worn by 
so many U. S. airmen. 


Calobar Sun Glasses have lenses 
made of specially compounded glass. 
They absorb hot infra-red rays, block 
ultra-violet “sunburn” rays, and pre- 
vent.excessive light from reaching the 
eyes. Plenty of “seeing” rays are ad- 
mitted. 

Now, Calobar Sun Glasses are all going 
to the armed forces. When war needs 
have been taken care of they will be 


available through those who render pro- 
. fessional eye care. 
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Poles Bedeviled by Politics 
as War Moves Into Homeland 


Washington Stays Aloof; 
Moscow Frowns on Exile Regime, 
Favors Underground Leader 


For nearly all the Allies, this summer is 
beginning to look like the eve of victory 
in Europe. But for the Poles it represents 
the most painful crisis of the war into 
which they were plunged nearly five years 
ago. For the Red Army’s entry into for- 
mer Polish territory on the central front 
has brought into focus all the troubles that 
have arisen between the Polish exile re- 
gime in London and the Soviet government. 

On one side, Premier Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk returned in disappointment to 
3a ll from Washington, where he had 
made a last effort to obtain backing in 
his efforts to reach some kind of agree- 
ment with Moscow. Although there was 
a certain optimism in Washington, more 


than ever the Polish Premier and his gov- * 


ernment were alone in the world. On the 
other side, plans for a rival Polish gov- 


ernment—based primarily on the Polish 
Army in Russia under Lt. Gen. Zygmunt 
Berling and the Polish National Council 
organization—seemed to be shaping up 
rapidly in Moscow. 

Since this Polish-Russian question may 
turn out to be a test of the ability of the 
United Nations to remain united, NEws- 
WEEK sounded out the most authorita- 
tive sources on the prospects of settle- 
ment. Here is their opinion. 


Wanda Out: Reports reaching Wash- 
ington stress that Stalin has now’ aban- 
doned his original idea of installing Wan- 
da Wasilewska and her Union of Polish 
Patriots as the government of Poland. It 
is no longer a secret that after. severing 
relations with the exile government in the 
spring of 19438, Stalin had made up his 
mind to recognize the union. Only 
Churchill’s personal and forceful inter- 
vention persuaded him to change it. 

The union’s headquarters are in Mos- 
cow. It is composed of refugee Com- 
munists and sympathizers who either 





Black Star 
Premier Mikolajczyk leaving his headquarters in London symbolized 
the fact that now the Poles are all alone 


were deported or who fled to Russia after 
Poland’s collapse in 19389. If these refu- 
gees. (none of whom has been in Poland 
since 1939) were to be established as the 
Polish Government, its puppet character 
and subservience to Moscow could neither 
be doubted nor concealed. The fact that 
Stalin no longer bases his Polish solu- 
tion on the union is responsible for some 
of the “optimism” in Washington. 

In the past few months there has 
emerged a Polish National Council, said 
to be the governing body of the Russian- 
sponsored Polish Underground. Its head- 
quarters are reported to be in Warsaw, 
but four of the council's delegates had re- 
cent extensive conferences with the Brit- 
ish and American Ambassadors in Mos- 
cow. In the talks they expressed com- 
plete confidence in Stalin’s assurances re- 
garding Poland; they believed that Stalin 
would be willing to include Lwéw within 
Polish borders but that it would be geo- 
graphically difficult to take in Vilna too. 
They said they represented all Polish 
political parties and would welcome some 
of the members of the exiled government 
and certainly all its army. 


Morawski In: The name of the leader 
of this group, as given out by the Rus- 
sians, is Morawski—as indefinite as if the 
leader of an American delegation were 
described as “Johnston,” since Morawski 
is a very common Polish name. One of the 
four. is supposed to be an industrialist, 
another a worker, and the third a banker. 
Whoever they are, they appear to have 
made. a very impression on. both 
the British and American Ambassadors. 
This, too, has considerably relieved Wash- 
ington anxieties as to Russian intentions. 

Mikolajcezyk left the United States sad- 
ly convinced that he could expect no 
concrete help from the United States 
Government in support of his position 
vis-a-vis Russia. The underground gen- 
eral, “Tabor,” who accompanied him, 
offered an ambitious plan under which 
his forces would sever German communi- 
cations between the French and Russian 
fronts. Though impressed, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff regretfully refused to 
grant large-scale aid for the plan without 
Russian approval. 

As Premier of the exile government, 
Mikolajczyk has now done everything 
possible to effect a reconciliation with the 
Russians. He accepted the Curzon Line, 
save Vilna and Lwow, as the “demarca- 
tion line pending final delimitation of 
frontiers,” and thus yielded in principle 
to Russian territorial demands. He had no 
constitutional power to cede the territory 
east of the line in a more al man- 
ner. Since the Russians have shown no 
disposition to deal on this basis, it is safe 
to assume that they don’t intend to recog- 
nize the Polish exile government in Lon- 
don by negotiating with it. 


Policy Line: From all this there 
emerges a fairly clear ‘line of Russian 
policy. The Russians will base the gov- 
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ernment of Poland on the Polish Army in 
Russia as well as on a representative Na- 
tional Council now underground in Po- 
land. As soon as the Red Army reaches 
indisputably Polish territory, the council 
will presumably be allowed to establish 
its authority there. Possession being nine 
points of the law, the council will face 
the government-in-exile with this problem: 
“Either you join us or you don’t go back 
to Poland.” It will be a strong temptation 
for the London Poles, and it would be 
surprising if at least some of the members 
‘of the Polish Government, possibly in- 
cluding Mikolajczyk himself, did not join 
the National Council. 

There is no doubt that if, on entering 
Poland, the Russians should treat the 
population as allies and convince the 
Poles that they had no desire to repeat 
the somber measures of 1939, they would 
be welcomed as liberators by a vast ma- 
jority of the people. A high-ranking Pol- 
ish officer put it this way: “I am con- 
vinced that the Russians are responsible 
for the Katyn massacres. But this is noth- 
ing compared with the score we have to 
settle with the Germans. We are ready 
to forgive the Russians everything if they 
will treat us as allies and realize that we 
have only one desire and that is to settle 
our accounts with Germany.” There can 
be no Gallup polls in German-occupied 
Poland but it is a fair assumption that 
this represents a majority view. 

In this connection the report on the 
recent visit of American correspondents 
to Russian-occupied Rumania is signifi- 
cant. If the Russian policy for Poland 
should turn out to be as benevolent as it 
has in Rumania, then the Russians should 
have no trouble in getting support for any 
Polish government of their choice, with or 
without the London Poles, provided it is 
a body representative of Poland and not 
of Polish Communism alone. 

The Polish Army now formed in Rus- 
sia is destined to play an important part 
in the future of Poland. It is axiomatic 
that Russian troops will occupy Eastern 
Germany and they will therefore have 
to cross and recross Polish territory. Ob- 
viously, any Polish government's first task 
will be the conclusion of a military agree- 
ment with Russia. As long as the military 
occupation of Germany continues there 
will have to be some form of Russian 
military control in Poland. The Poles 
might look askance at the installation of 
a Russian commander but they would 
be more willing to accept temporary 
Russian military government if it were 
exercised by a Polish general such as 
General Ferling. If the Russians decide to 
be statesmanlike, they might even place 
some Russian troops under his command, 
however nominal that command might be. 


Hands-Off in Rumania 


Foreign correspondents had their first 


good look at the Soviet version of Allied © 


-Military Government last week during a 
trip to the Russian-held part of Rumania. 
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Hitler looked grimmer than ever at the funeral‘of Col. Gen. Eduard Diet, 
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as he shook the hand of Dietl’s mother 


What they saw made their eyes pop. Not 
only had Soviet military authorities re- 
frained from bolshevizing the occupied 
territory, they actually interfered less 
with civilian affairs than AMG did in 
Italy. 

Traveling widely by jeep over the 
bumpy dirt roads of Moldavia, the corre- 
spondents everywhere found posters with 
a Rumanian translation of Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaf M. Molotoff’s 
statement last April 2 that the Soviet 
government “does not pursue the aim of 
acquiring any part of Rumanian territory 
or altering the existing social system in 
Rumania.” Local Red Army command- 
ers, reporters agreed, strictly adhered to 
this policy. 

In marked contrast to Red Army be- 
havior in Eastern Poland and the Baltic 
countries in 1939-40, the Russians, after 
three months, had in no way changed the 
economic structure of Moldavia. Land- 
owners continued to operate their es- 
tates; in Botosani, the largest town, stores 
were doing business as usual; even the 
chamber of commerce was active. Ru- 
manians were running local government 
according to Rumanian standards. 

Though Jews hailed the arrival of the 
Red Army because it halted Nazi slaugh- 
ter the Russians made no change in the 
anti-Semitic laws. They left even anti- 
Communist legislation on the books—at 
least for the time being. 


A Somber Hitler 


What is happening inside Germany? 
Adolf Hitler himself supplied the an- 
swer lyst week. In his second speech in 
a fortnight—the previous one had been 
on the occasion of the death of Col. Gen. 
Eduard Dietl, Nazi commander in Fin- 
land—he addressed German war-produc- 
tion leaders at his Berchtesgaden head- 
quarters. The theme of the talk was simple 
and probably extremely effective: The 
struggle between the Reich and the Al- 
lies is now one of stark survival for Ger- 
many and if the Nazis are defeated there 
can be no recovery. 

This tune has been piped before by 
German propagandists but seldom with 
such somber notes as in the Fiihrer’s 
scoring. He referred to “a magnitude of 
difficulties” and proclaimed that “this 
gigantic struggle for the fate of the Ger- 
man nation is deciding the to-be-or-not- 
to-be of many generations.” He admitted 
that the Allies had “succeeded in draw- 
ing level with the lead the Germans had 
in some branches and in outstripping the 
Germans in others.” 

The answer as to how the Nazis would 
be able to win in these circumstances re- 
peated an old formula: “Could a leader- 


ship like ours—which had the good fortune ~ 


of being able to say that in four years it 
had achieved only success—fail in the 
face of anything? No! We shall success- 
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fully pass through this time and in the 
end we shall win this war.” 
Furthermore, in an indirect reference 
to the robot bomb and other vengeance 
weapons, the Fiihrer held out hope that 
the Nazis would overtake the Allies in the 
pure technique of warfare: “German 
genius in invention is about to restore the 
technical balance in order to create the 
prerequisite for finally changing the 
course of the war.” 


Yugoslav Shake-up 
Exile Regime’s Slap at Chetniks 
Angers Ambassador to Washington 


Yugoslavia-in-exile last week exploded 
in several directions. Premier Ivan Su- 
basich severed all government ties with 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovich and his Chet- 
niks and welcomed two personal envoys 
of Marshal Tito into the new government 
he had formed with the approval of King 
Peter II. Retaining for himself the port- 
folios of Foreign Affairs and War, Su- 


basich appointed a fellow-Croat, Juraj 


Shutej as Minister of Finance, Trade, and 
Industry; he also included in the Cabinet 
two Slovenes; Izidor Cankar, a Catholic 
jurist, 57, as Minister of Education and 
Drago Marushich, 63, a Tito man, as 
Minister of Justice and of Communica- 
tions. He kept only two Serbs: Sava Kos- 
anovich, row living in New York as Min- 
ister of Interior and Sreten Vukosavl- 
jevich, former professor at Belgrade Uni- 


be fools, he declared, if 


versity and the second Tito representa- 


tive as Minister of Supply, Agriculture, 
Mines, and Forests. 

A few hours after the new Cabinet had 
been announced in London, the Yugo- 
slay Ambassador in Washington, Con- 
stantine Fotitch, called a press confer- 
ence at which he vigorously denounced 
the Subasich Government as unrepre- 
sentative: “It does not include among its 
members one single Serb from Serbia, 
political leader in exile, or any true rep- 
resentative of the “Serbian people who 
number more than half the population 
of Yugoslavia.” Supported by the entire 
embassy staff, Fotitch refused to recbg- 
nize the new government. But he did not 
hand in his resignation. 

Fotitch denounced British claims that 
Mikhailovich was collaborating with Ger- 
many and pointed out that recently 400 
of the general’s Chetniks were killed res- 
cuing 121 American airmen. He referred 
reporters to the Army for serial numbers 
and names. Mikhailovich’s: men would 
y risked their 
lives to rescue American fliers while at 
the same time collaborating with the 
Germans. iat 

Fotitch also said that Mikhailovich’s 
central committee is now meeting at an 
undisclosed place in Yugoslavia and im- 
plied that it would form a rival govern- 
ment which the king ultimately. might 
join. Apparently Fotitch, who had already 
discussed his position with under Secre- 
tary.of State Edward R. Stettinius, was 
hopeful that the State Department would 
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side with him. But since the king had 
formed the new government constitu- 
tionally, it was obvious that the United 
States could not endorse Fotitch ‘even 
though it might sympathize with his 


views. 


Accident No. 3 


July 4 was a. black day in the long 
and peaceful history of Aarhus (popula- 
tion: 125,000) , Denmark’s second largest 
city. At 1:50 p.m. catastrophe struck in 
the spacious harbor, normally jammed 
with butter-laden freighters bound for 
England, but now deserted except for 
German warships and supply vessels. A 
large Nazi ammunition ship exploded 
with a stunning blast, setting off a series 
of secondary detonations ashore. In a 
matter of minutes the waterfront was a 
blackened ruin. Two big grain elevators 
blazed fiercely, other fires ravaged ware- 
houses, office buildings, and two ships 
in the harbor. The havoc reached deep 
into the heart of the city where streets 
were ripped up and thousands of win- 
dows shattered. The quaint, 700-year-old 
cathedral was damaged and its leaded 
windows broken. The toll: 80 killed, 
more than 300 injured, material damage 
estimated at $20,000,000. 

While the Germans franticaily tried to 
find out if recklessness or sabotage caused 
the disaster, observers pointed to two 
closely similar. “accidents” that occurred 
in Norway in the past seven months. Dec. 
19, 1943, a German ammunition ship 


Associated Press from Signal Corps 


Let Freedom Sing: This Russian was one of the many conscripted by the Germans for slave labor in France and released 
by the Allies. When he was found by the Americans during the battle for Cherbourg, he burst into song with joy at being freed. 





NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS— Years of experience 
ision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
froughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


. FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 








Bond buying keeps them flying! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY 


Spewed onto an enemy airfield behind the battle lines, paratroops 
and glider-borne infantry strike fierce blows to wrest the field from 
the enemy. While the struggle flames, planes of the Troop Carrier 
Command shuttle overhead, between battle and base, bringing up 
reinforcements, supplies, food and ammunition, and evacuating 
casualties to dressing stations and field hospitals. 


When the field is won, planes land heavier equipment, and facilities 
are repaired for use against the enemy. Miniature construction 
machinery is flown in, and skilled technicians speed rehabilitation 
of the area with their compact, efficient equipment—tractors, bull- 
dozers, sheep’s-foot rollers, graders. When they finish, they are flown 
to other assignments, and the fighters stay behind to hold and use 
the field while ground forces fight overland to join them. 


The smooth working of these complicated operations is the result 
of most careful preparation, involving a great amount of figuring, 
accounting and statistical work. On this, and hundreds of other 
wartime figuring tasks, Burroughs machines are providing the speed 
and accuracy essential to Victory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


Danes defied the Nazis with barricades in Copenhagen and got away with it 


exploded in the harbor of Oslo, with 100 
deaths and huge damage to harbor in- 
stallations. April 19, 1944, another Nazi 
ammunition ship and an oil tanker blew 
up in the harbor of Bergen, with a toll 
of 200 dead and 4,200 injured. Both ex- 
plosions were officially ascribed to sabo- 
tage. 

on Denmark’s capital, meanwhile, the 

eneral strike subsided as German au- 
thorities virtually conceded victory to the 
Copenhagen patriots. The Nazis made 
substantial concessions, promising to lift 
the curfew, take no reprisals, and with- 
draw from the city the obnoxious “Schal- 
burg Corps” (an anti-sabotage unit com- 
posed of Germans and Danish Nazis). In 


spots throughout Denmark lesser strikes © 


and sabotage continued. 


‘Mother Hero’ 


In love, as in everything else, the pen- 
dulum in once revolutionary Russia has 
swung back toward the bourgeois virtues 
of respectability, home, and family. It 
began in 1936 when the Soviet Union 
passed a law abolishing state-sanctioned 
abortions and tightening up the divorce 
laws. On July 9 the Supreme Soviet took 
another great stride in this direction. 

A new law made divorces in Russia 
harder to get than in some American 
states and boosted the cost so high that 
they will be available only to those in 
upper-income brackets. “Free love” was 


discouraged by prohibiting the mother of . 


a child born out of wedlock from making 
legat, financial, or social claims on the 
father. The ban on abortions also was 
made stricter. 


At the same time state subsidies to 
families were broadened. An immediate 
payment of $80 will be made upon the 
birth of the third child, instead of the 
seventh. Monthly allowances also were 
increased, rising from $16 for the fourth 
child to $80 for the eleventh. 

Motherhood will be glorified by means 
of medals inscribed “Mother Hero,” “Glo- 
— ne and “Motherhood 
Medal.” 


Divided India? 
One reason why India failed to accept 
the British offer of independence made 


by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 was the 
Moslems’ insistence that they would be 


dominated by the far more numerous - 


Hindus. Led by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the Moslems proposed that India be par- 
titioned and a separate Moslem state 
set up. . 

Last week Mohandas K. Gandhi, who 
had originally been against the partition 
idea, agreed to accept Jinnah’s plan. 
Gandhi's acceptarice, made through an in- 
termediary, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
onetime president of the All-India Con- 
gress, contained reservations dealing with 
putting the plan into operation. But the 


Moslems apparently were willing to ac-. 


cept the proposals put directly to the 
Moslem League. 

Like most schemes for Indian inde- 
pendence, ‘it all:sounded fine on paper. 
But when the time comes to put partition 
into effect, the Indians will face one of the 
greatest political and national problems in 
the world: that of dividing a subconti- 
nent inhabited by 389,000,000 people. 


“will” snarled Graves, “ 
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- Soviet for Greece? 


Greek unity, laboriously cemented to- 
gether at the Lebanon Conference in May, 
went to pieces again last week. In a 
lengthy communiqué issued July 7 at 
Cairo, Premier George Papandreou ac- 
knowledged that his efforts to bring the 
Communist-minded EAM guerrilla grou 
into his Cabinet had broken down an 
accused the EAM of seeking one-party 
rule over Greece. 

He explained that the EAM had de- 
manded control of all guerrilla forces in 


‘ the country and establishment of its own 


overnment in the mountains. Even be- 
ore Papandreou’s statement was issued, 
the Nazi radio at Athens had reported 
that on June 27 the EAM proclaimed a 
Greek Soviet republic. The new split 
meant in effect that the EAM high com- 
mand, known as “The Mountain,” had 


-refused to adopt the accommodating at- 


titude taken by its representatives at the 
Lebanon Conference. . 
Significance-—— 

The failure of the Greeks to get to- 
gether was a failure for the British too. 
London had been behind the various 
moves for Greek unity. Beyond that, the 
British had shaped their policy in Yugo- 
slavia in accordance with what they 
thought was Soviet backing of Marshal 
Tito. The least they in return 
was that the Reds use their influence to 
gain EAM support of the Papandreou 
government. 


Bunker Hill on BBC 

The Battle of Bunker Hill made the 
letters column of The London Times 
somewhat belatedly last week and Anglo- 
American relations dipped for a moment. 
Instead of a “Colonel Blimp” letter splut- 
tering at “our young people” or a wistful 
essay on bird life in a Kent garden, Rob- 
ert Graves, prolific poet-biogra) 


pher, de- 
meee the American version of Bunker 
Hill. 


The object of his ire was a radio pro- 


gram The Spirit of 1776. Written by 
Geoffrey Bridson, Britain’s merriest and 


. best-known radio producer, it was. broad- 


cast by BBC..on the Fourth of July. In 
the spirit of Anglo-American unity, BBC 
announced that it would give the Ameri- 
can side of the story, runaing from the 
ride of Paul Revere up to Washington at 
Trenton. The British came out the losers. 
“The broadcast account of. Breed’s 
arly mis- 
called Bunker Hill, was tifully and 
comprehensively inexact . . . This is no 
time to persuade the British public that 
the Worcester Regiment was guilty of a 
bloody massacre of Boston’s peaceful citi- 
zens in 1775, or that Major Pitcairn of 
the Marines .. . was a foul-mouthed, 
truculent beast, or still less that British 
and tyranny had solidly united the 
irteen colonies in a white-hot fury of 
revolution.” SA OMIA 
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FOR MORE SPEED WITH LESS EFFORT... 


Magnesium is the lightest of all structural metals. 
Because of the new efficiencies it affords, with its 
welcome combination of toughness, durability and 
extreme light weight, this key metal has a natural 
place in our way of living. 


Magnesium has been developed by Dow over 
a period of 28 years. Now it is standing up honor- 
ably under the punishments of war . . . while 
large-quantity production has been achieved... 
and much has been learned about the versatility 
of its fabrication: casting, forging, éxtruding, stamp- 
ing, riveting, welding. 


Magnesium holds high promise for the future. 


Wherever manual effort is to be saved . . . machine 


IN INDUSTRY —IN TRANSPORTATION—IN THE HOME 


and equipment parts to be put in motion at less 
power. cost . . . conveyances to be moved faster 
and cheaper. . . there will this Metal of Motion 
assume the duties for which it is so particularly fitted. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia +« Washington «+ 
Chicago «+ St. Lovis + Houston + San Francisco + 


Cleveland «¢ Detroit 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Available—to everyone interested: “Dow and Magne- 
sium’’—a booklet covering the statement filed by The Dow 
Chemical Company with the Special Committee of the VY. S. 
Senate investigating the National Defense Program (The Tru- 
man Committee) on March 6, 1944, together with extracts 
covering the cross-examination and the report of the Com- 
mittee. This book is of extreme interest and impgrtance to 
American Industry. A copy will be sent on request. 








ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT 
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Fishermen’s Special 

Pan American announced quietly last 
week that “special excursion fares” had 
been established on the Eire-New York 
route for service from New York to 
Shediac, New Brunswick, and Botwood, 


\ 
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Newfoundland, and return. For the first’. 


time in many months Clipper space ‘is 
available to civilians without priorities, 
though not for transatlantic passage. The 


_service will end Oct. 15. 


In its enthusiasm over being able to 
handle non-war traffic, Pan American re- 
frained from making the obvious selling 

int: New Brunswick’s and Newfound- 

and’s salmon fishing. 


No Zombies Wanted 


A less popular wartime performer than 
the Zombie was hard to find in Canada. 
The Zombie had been drafted for military 
duty, but he was hiding behind the selec- 
tive service regulation that gave him the 


_ privilege of remaining aloof from. Can- 


ada’s battle forces overseas. As a non- 
fighting soldier he was heartily. despised 
on the home front, except in anti-con- 
scriptionist Quebec. A direct result was 
his undignified nickname. - 

The problem of the Zombie arose nat- 
urally. In order to send a unified Canada 
into the war, and keep it there, Prime 


‘Minister Mackenzie King eschewed -all- 


out conscription. As a result, the army, 
navy, and air force are volunteer units. 
Their strength totals some 700,000 fight- 
ing men. Left behind as a sop to unity 
and war-cool French Canada are a mere 
70,000 draftees who prefer not to volun- 
teer for general service. 

By last week these points were evi- 
dent: (1) the army needed 98,000 fiyht- 


ing men in the next eight months and 


was putting pressure on the Zombies to 
volunteer—with only fair success; and 
(2) current draftees were getting a pre- 
induction sales talk to volunteer at once 
—with good success. On the other hand, 
however, the volunteer fighting services 
did not want to conscript, at this late 
date, men who had been called up for 
home duty. 

In the attempt to keep the Zombie 
total down, Winnipeg recruiting head- 
quarters told pre-call-up men: “If, when 
you report, you elect to be enrolled in 
the Home Defense Army rather than vol- 
unteer for the Active Army you will be 
rendering no service to your country in 
this hour of crisis.” In Toronto, noncom- 
missioned recruiting officers knocked on 
the doors of men about to be called up 
and implored them to volunteer. 

But in Quebec, where a _ provincial 
election was scheduled for August 8, Lib- 
eral Premier Adelard Godbout was no 
help to the recruiting drive. He assured 


Royal Canadian Navy Photo 
Strange Illusion: The Canadian pho- 
tographer, John McFerran of Calgary, 
_Alta., caught this startling expression on 
the face of.a German seaman whose 
U-boat had just been sunk by depth 
charges from H.M.C.S. Swansea. As he 
was pulled onto the frigate’s deck, fright 
and shock paradoxically lent an almost 
saintly expression to this enemy killer. 





his ee poking compatriots that, so 
long as Mackenzie King was Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, there would be no con- 
scription for overseas service. Whether 
or not the rest of Canada squirmed under 
Godbout’s assurance, there was little 
doubt that he was right. 


Hangover 


The most unusual part of Harry Mc- 
Lean’s binge last November was the aft- 
ermath. He had literally wrecked the 
tavern of a Sydney, N.S., hotel and, as 
a result, spent the night in jail. But the 
construction-company head paid the tav- 
ern owner more than the cost of com- 
pletely rebuilding his place, and the 
Sydney police received a $5,000 anony- 
mous donation to renovate the jail. Ev- 
erybody was happy. 

Last week the Canadian millionaire, 
whose penchant for scatterin $100 bills 
and $1,000 checks has made a fabu- 
lous figure, ended up in the clink again. 


‘After spending the night in jail at Lévis, 


Que., he paid a $25 fine for drunkenness. 
Aftermath: .no new jail; nobody happy 
(McLean had only 75 cents left in his 


pocket). 
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TRAVELING SURGERY 

This operating room is mainly 
for dressings. But it is fully 
equipped. In an emergency, 
New York Central Representa- 
tive would have train side- 
tracked, and the most delicate 
operation could be performed. 


_ Serpents 


selfless service. 














DIETS FROM KITCHEN CAR 


Tasty meals, prepared by Army 
cooks, are brought from the 
Hospital Kitchen Car. When 
Ward Cars go on regular 
trains, New York Central 
dining-car crews cook and 
serve this invalid fare. 


/ 





DOOR FOR LIFTING 
LITTERS IN OR OUT 
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TOP BUNK FORMS 
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PRESENTING 
THE RARROAD 


A New York 
Central Represent- 
ative rides each 
Hospital Train to aid 
Train Commander 
with transportation 
and other matters. 


DITTY BAGS GO HERE 


Patients keep personal 
ossessions in “Ditty 
: ags’” under 2,7 Other 
uggage goes in baggage 
dof tomwestl Many NewYork 
Central baggage cars are on 
military duty. That's why you 
are asked to travel light. ww. 





“THANKS FOR THOSE BOOKS!” 


Ward Car library books and phono- 
gtaph records are donated by 
the public. New stories and rec- 
ords are always welcome... 


Your War Bonds help build 
Army Hospital Cars 





BAGGAGE CAR ‘Wald CAR WARD DRESSING CAR 





THEY WEAR THE CADUCEUS 


Enlisted men of the Medical 

s aid doctors and nurses. 
Their emblem, the staff 
of the. Caduceus, is 
among the Army’s proudest... 
with a tradition of brave and 

























_ a modern “hospital on wheels.” 


SHE RATES A SALUTE 


The Army Nurse rates a 
salute... not only because 
and she’s a Lieutenant... but 
for her superb, often heroic 
service. The Army urgently 
needs 2,000 more trained 
nurse volunteers each month. 





SCHOOL BOYS MADE THESE 


Bath trays, designed by the Army Medical 
Department, hold basin, alcohol and 
powder. They are made in manual ,train- 
ing by Junior Red Cross boys. 


AN M.D. IS C.O. 


The Train Commander is a physician of the Army 
Medical Department. His orders control every 
detail of life aboard this traveling hospital. 


a fcellatminme 4 4alnie 


How Army Hospital Trains 
speed wounded fighters homeward 
over the Water Level Route 


ILE AFTER MILE, these travelers drink in each new 
picture framed in the windows of their Ward 
Dressing Car. It may be the scenic Hudson River, the 
rich fields of the Mohawk Valley, or the blazing fur- 
naces of some war production center. But, always, it’s 
home... *‘the pan = old U.S.A.” 
This is the last lap of their long, long journey... 
a journey that may have begun on a stretcher, under 
fire, but is ending now amid the care and comfort of 


‘In this supreme service, New York Central is 
proud to share. Special schedules fit Medical Depart- 
ment needs. Speeds are planned for maximum 
comfort, and engineers exert all their skill in smooth 
train operation. For aboard these “trains in white” 
tide America’s most honored passengers. 





New York Central 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Bolivian Nationalismo Wins 
in Poll Confirming Villarroel 


But Economic Dependence 
on United States Means Regime 
Must Continue to Cooperate 


For six months nonrecognition had hit 
Bolivia where it hurt—in the pocketbook. 
Strained relations had interfered with the 
sale of Bolivian tin, wolfram, tungsten, 
and other metals to its best customer, the 
United States. So the government had 
done everything possible to win back its 
good standing among the rest of the 
Americas: it had purged Nazi-minded of- 
ficials, deported influential Germans and 
Japanese, and turned cheek to every dip- 
omatic slap. The campaign had been suc- 
cessful. The American chancelleries had 
consulted again and on June 23 the Vil- 
larroel government had been recognized. 

For the Bolivians, only one thing re- 
mained to complete the -bargain. Villar- 
roel had promised a free vote on the gov- 
ernment to follow the present revolution- 
ary regime. On July 2 the Bolivian people 
went to the polls to elect a bicameral 
legislature which in August will choose 


a President and redraft the constitution. 

Last week the returns gave Villarroel 
a good chance of continuing in the Presi- 
dency. Despite the unceremonious purge 
of some of its leaders from the Cabinet, 
the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR) had supported the administra- 
tion. Together with the National Legion 


of Chaco Veterans and assorted independ- — 


ents who also backed Villarroel, it won 
a clear majority of the seats. The MNR 
itself elected more candidates than any 
other one party. Rallying point of the outs 
was an indigestible Democratic Union 
which included the Leftist Revolutionary 
Party (PIR) as well as the Genuine Re- 
publican Socialists—both conservative, in 
spite of their names. 

At least two persons were killed and 
51 injured in preelection disturbances. 
But on the whole the campaign and the 
election itself were quiet and free. 


Significance -——~— 


Assuming that the election was com- 
paratively free and keeping in mind the 
fact that only a small fraction of Bolivia’s 
predominantly Indian and mestizo popu- 








Mexican Visitor: Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla last week opened a six-day 





Acme 


visit to Washington, his first in two years, by lunching with his old friend Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull at the Pan American Union. Their discussions covered the 
whole range of relations between the two countries, now at their best. 
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lation ever votes, this poll seems to con- 
firm Villarroel’s claim of popular support. 
It also indicates the nature of his follow- 
ing. The PIR, a more or less conventional 
radical party, internationalist in outlook 
and friendly to the United States, showed 
surprising weakness. The MNR, which 
combines social radicalism with a vio- 
lent and extreme nationalism extending 
even into anti-Semitism, showed surpris- 
ing strength. Anti-PIR feeling turned to 
violence a week aftér the election when 
José Antonio Arze, a PIR leader who had 
won a seat in the legislature, was shot 
and gravely wounded at his home in La 
Paz. 

It is clear that nationalism has ti- 
umphed in Bolivia. But any tendency 
away from cooperation with the United 
States which might be expected to de- 
velop will probably be canceled by Bo- 
livia's dependence on United States mar- 
kets for its national economic life. 


Perén Wins Out 


Behind the Argentine facade decorated 
by President Edelmiro Farrell, a bitter 
struggle for supremacy had been going 
on between War Minister 08 D. Perén 
and Interior Minister Perlinger. As the 
balance of power shifted, first one, then 
the other seemed to be coming out on top. 

Last week Perén won the decision. 
Perlinger resigned and Perén was ele- 
vated to the vacant Vice Presidency. Of- 
ficially he will also retain the War Min- 
istry and his third post, Secretary of 
Labor; unofficially he will be the boss in 
Argentina, while Farrell continues to sign 
the decrees. 

No great change of policy was ex- 
pected. The struggle between Perén and 
Perlinger had been primarily for personal 
power rather than principle. The shrewd, 
ambitious Perén appeared to be the more 
moderate of the two but there was every 
indication that his moderation was calcu- 
lated and opportunistic while the explo- 
sive Perlinger flew his true colors as a 
violent nationalist. 

Perén’s promotion may have repre- 
sented in part an attempt to capitalize on . 
his pose of moderation. As Ambassador 
Norman Armour discussed the Argentine 
problem behind closed doors with Secre- 
tary of State Hull and Latin American ex- 
perts in Washington, there were indi- 
cations that Buenos Aires might be pre- 
paring to pull in its horns a bit. President 
Farrell declared that “those who point 
at us as enemies are wrong,” and that 
Argentina has no hostile intentions against 
any country but will prepare an “efficient 
defense.” * 


Unhealthy for Dictators 


Four iron-handed dictators and a dem- 
ocratically elected President who gov- 
erned by the will of his people: these, 
last May, were the rulers of the five re- 
publics of Central America. | 

Two months later, democratic Costa 
















So you think wartime travel is uncomfortable ? 


Even though the railroads are doing 
an incredibly good job under wartime 
conditions, there are still people who 
grumble at some minor inconvenience. 


These 


ple should have seen what 
went on bac 


in the ’50’s, when over- 


night travel was a smoke-and-cinder 


nightmare. 


Yet, 80 years ago, when George 
Pullman offered his “Pioneer,” the first 
luxury sleeping-car, to the railroads, he 
couldn’t get anywhere with it. 

Not. until Mrs, Lincoln requested 
the use of the car for the last leg of 








the journey of the President’s special 
funeral train, did the “Pioneer” have 
any'‘kind of a fair trial. Even after it 
had been proved successful, there were 
some people who insisted that the pub- 
lic would never pay extra just for the 


privilege of a good night’s sleep! 


There are still people afraid of the 
future, afraid to believe that America’s 
tomorrow can be better than today. 

That is not the kind of thinking that 
builds a nation. Our physical frontiers 
have become fixed; but ever-richer 
areas of productivity are being opened 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 


up by our constantly expanding scien- 
tific knowledge, our inventiveness, our 
will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of plenty, new goals of 
employment, new wealth for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a a 4 available to man- 
agement for mass communication. ‘It 
can inform, urge, persuade. 


In 1944, 35,000,000 passengers 


will travel, by Pullman, an aggregate of more than 28,000,000,000 miles. 


The Pullman Company today does over $150,000,000 worth of business 
annually, employing more than 33,000 péople. It pays taxes amounting 
to $23,000,000 a year. It has helped to make American travel the 
safest and most luxurious in the world! 


George Pullman's “Pioneer” really blazed a traill 


a W. AYER 8 SOR, lnc. Philadelphia * New York © Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Boston « Honolule ¢ London 
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, Rica continued on its peaceful, orderly 


path under its new President Teodoro 
Picado. But the despots were proving 
men of straw. Presidents Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez of El Salvador and 
Jorge Ubico of Guatemala had quit un- 
ceremoniously in the face of their people’s 
wrath (NEWSWEEK, May 22, July 10). 
Their Honduran neighbor, Gen. Tiburcio 
Carias Andino, was meekly announcing 
that he would do the same on request. 
President Anastasio Somoza of Nicara- 
gua, weakest of the four, clung to power 
by virtue of that very weakness, which 
had led him to make timely popular con- 
cessions. And even he hastened to assure 
his countrymen that he would go quietly 
when his term was up. The familiar Cen 
tral American pattern of dictatorship 
seemed to be disintegrating. 


Uneasy Heads: A few more strands 
unraveled last week. For the fourth time 
in two weeks the date of the Salvadoran 
elections to choose a constituent assembly 
and a successor to Hernandez Martinez 
was pushed back: this time to January 
14, 15, and 16, 1945. In Guatemala City 
Gen. Federico Ponce, a junta member, 
was elected First-Designate and as such 
became Provisional President. He prom- 
ised a free election, the date of which must 
be set constitutionally within ten days. 

Honduran demonstrators tried to break 
down the door of the Presidential palace, 
but attempts to organize a general strike 
on the Salvadoran and Guatemalan mod- 
els seemed to have failed for the time 
being. Reports of uprisings in Nicaragua 





Neweweek—SDeborelan 
Five lands of dictators and democracy: Their millennium is still far off , -.. 
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were denied. Somoza, however, vetoed 
a bill that was intended to change the 
constitution to permit his reelection. — 

The sum of the strife and turmoil was 
that no dictator’s seat was secure in Cen- 
tral America. This was a new and star- 
tling fact, for these dictatorships were 
no overnight, jerry-built structures. Her- 
nandez Martinez had been in power 
since 1932, Ubico since 1931. Carias had 
become President in 1933 and Somoza 
had taken over in 1937. All had had 
plenty of time to organize their nations 
and consolidate their power. Neverthe- 
less, in the summer of 1944 they were 
gone or going. Had the Central American 
scene changed? 


Dictators’ Domain: Since the Spanish 
conquest that scene has been set for dic- 
tatorship. The little lands of the Ameri- 
can Balkans are geographically remote, 
economically and socially backward, and 
politically illiterate—always with the no- 
table exception of Cost. Rica. National 
unity within each country is handicapped 
by poor communication and transporta- 
tion. The pressure of local interests has 
frustrated every latter-day attempt to 
achieve stability through a Central Amer- 
ican union. Most of the people are In- 
dians or mestizos who remain outside the 
national life altogether. Undernourish- 
ment and tropical diseases sap their 
strength, education is beyond their grasp, 
and extreme poverty is universal. 

Such circumstances are not conducive 
to self-government. Originally, Ubico 


_and Carias were elected Presidents, So- 
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moza won his office in an almost blood- 
less revolution, only Hernandez Marti- 
nez fought his way to power. But once 
they were in, all four used the time- 
honored Central American device of con- 
tinuismo: the manipulation of congresses 
and constitutions to give quasi-legal sanc- 
tion to indefinitely extended power. 

To bolster their positions they have re- 
sorted to bread and circuses as well as 
force. Somoza-sponsored celebrations of 
everything from the Fourth of July to 
beauty contests became famous. Ubico 
spread a network of highways over Gua- 
temala, cleaned up cities and the govern- 
ment, and courted the Indians, who 
learned to call him Tata (Dad). The 
Central American countries made unde- 
niable social and economic progress 
under the dictators. But it came by rce 
and without benefit of democracy. Ubico 
continued to live in a_ steel-shuttered 
palace surrounded by uniforms, and the 
potted palms in Carias’s banquet hall 
concealed machine guns. This was the 
political and social order which cracked 
under popular pressure when Hernandez 
Martinez fled to New Orleans. 


Significance-——— 

The overthrow of the current dictator- 
ships will not automatically bring democ- 
racy and representative government to 
Central America. This particular crop of 
dictators is on the way out but the condi- 


». tions which produce dictators have not 


changed. The most that can be said is 
that now the people of Central America 
have a chance to meet those problems for 
themselves and to take the first steps on 
the democratic road. 

Their basic worries are economic. The 
soil of Central America is fertile, but+it 
produces chiefly tropical export crops 
like coffee, bananas, and hardwoods. 
These are controlled largely by foreign, 
particularly United States, interests and 
they are dependent on a world market 
over which Central America has no con- 
trol. Economically, the Central American 
countries are semi-colonial states. They 
could never be industrialized. But they 
can advance by growing more of their 
food and developing other farm products. 
Many essential tropical items once mo- 
nopolized by the Far East now come from 
Central America. 

Socially, the Central American scene 
will not be changed until transportation 
and communications are improved,‘ edu- 
cation and sanitation are extended, the 
standard of living of the masses is raised 
and the Indians and mestizos are brough 
fully into the national life. Some progress 
has been made along these lines; wartime 
aid from the United States is helping, but 
there is still much to do. Citizens of El 
Salvador and Guatemala crowded the 
streets to cheer as their dictators de- 
parted. But when the cheers have died 
out, they and their Honduran and Nieca- 
raguan brothers have before them a long, 
hard job of rebuilding. The outcome wll 
remain long in doubt. : 





WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE HANGAR DOORS? 


A “lighter-than-air” ship hangar with door operating -mechanism built by Byrne “Doors, Inc., and equipped 
with American. Blower Fluid Drive. Courtesy of the U. S. Navy and the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


Have you ever stopped to figure just how they open and close the doors on 
a “lighter-than-air” ship hangar? 


The operation of this complicated door mechanism is simple with an 
American Blower Fluid Drive. 

The doors on either end of the hangar are in 2 huge sections which peel 
back from the center. In fact, they’re called orange-peel doors. The sections 
travel on tracks on specially built, electrically operated Byrne trucks, which 

~ utilize the principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling. 


American Blower Fluid Drives are used to insure smooth starting in any 
kind of weather and to protect door mechanism, electric motors, gears and 
chains, against shock loads. 


Fluid_Driyes are “doing things” today in many fields and on a wide 


variety of applications. Let’s get. together and explore the possibilities of 


Fluid Driving your equipment, Cutaway view of American 


Blower Fluid Drive. There is 


no mechanical connection 
, between driving and’ driven 
|B members. 5 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO. COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Amemican Raptor & Standard Sanitary coarcaanion 
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Test Shows Charcoal Burner 
Is Fair Gasoline Substitute 


Newsweek's Gasogene Car 
Blithely Travels Cross-Country 
on 600 Pounds of Solid Fuel 


Worldwide gasoline shortages, real 
and potential, have funneled tremendous 
efforts into the search for gasoline sub- 
stitutes. One of the most promising is a 
gas produced from charcoal or other solid 
fuels by a mechanism called the gaso- 
gene. The gasogene experiments in the 
United States have not been widely pub- 
licized. To determine for itself the merits 
of such a device, NEwswEEx had a gaso- 
gene installed in a station wagon. Here- 
with is a report by Associate Editor Mil- 
ton Van Slyck, who supervised the News- 
WEEK experiments and drove the char- 
coal-burning Ford from Kalamazoo to 
New York. 


At Harrisburg I met the man who, un- 
less he reads this or heard the Gulf Oil 
radio show July 9, probably thinks I’m 
the biggest liar he ever ran across. The 
NEWSWEEK station .wagon was parked at 


How It Works: Left, the gasogene gets a fresh load of char- 
coal. Right, a photo-diagram, distorted for simplicity, shows 
the innards of the gas producer. Actually the hopper, filters, 
and cooler are all compactly arranged. Gas is generated in the 





a filling station for a tire and oil check 
when a sixteen-cylinder Cadillac pulled 
in. “Say,” the driver said to the station 
man, “you know I don’t get much mile- 
age with that,” pointing to the big car. 
“Could you sell me some gasoline? I’m 
sorta short on coupons.” The upshot was 
a fast “no.” 

The man turned to me. Did I have any 
trouble getting all the gas I needed? 

“Not a bit,” I grinned, “just in from 
Kalamazoo and she used less than a qu 
of gasoline to here.” 

The fellow’s face purpled, and he 
turned on his heel. He drove off toward 
the west with vicious lunges in first and 
second gears. : 

If he had taken a good look at the 
NEWSWEEK wagon he would have seen I 
wasn’t making fun of him. Attached to 
the rear and partly recessed into the 
body, was a gasogene. Made for NEws- 
WEEK by M & R Products, Inc., it gener- 
ates its own gas (principally carbon 
monoxide) by burning charcoal at high 
temperatures. 

Back of the Harrisburg incident lies 
the science of converting solids—charcoal, 
coal, coke, wood, nut shells, grape seeds, 
or virtually any substance that will pro- 
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duce carbon monoxide—into a gas fuel 
for internal combustion engines. It is an- 
other substitute story. 


What It Costs: The cost .of the gaso- 
gene attachment varies: NEWSWEEK'S cost 
for the experimental unit was about 
$700; on trucks with a simpler installa- 
tion job the cost would be perhaps $100 
lower. In South America they are some- 
what less. Mass production naturally 
would bring economies. At present gaso- 
genes are not made in this country for 
unrestricted civilian use, though no prior- 
ities for the purchaser would be required 
if a manufacturer were able to get-clear- 
ance on materials from the War Produc- 
tion Board and on manpower from the 
War Manpower Commission. 

More than 1,000,000 passenger cars 
and trucks throughout the world use 
various forms of gas generators. Last 
week came reports that the oil-famished 
Nazis were operating war machines, in- 
cluding training tanks (see page 18), on 
gasogenes. In this country the Army and 
other government branches (Bureau of 
Standards, Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Tennessee Valley 
Authority) have made or still are con- 
ducting exhaustive tests. Others are 
keeping a finger in the gasogene pie. 
These include Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Lend-Lease Ad- 


_ ministration, which has just completed 


shipment of 1,500 M & R units to the 
gasoline-hungry Chinese. 


The Army’s Trial: When the German 
submarine campaign threatened to cut 
the sea lanes to our fronts the Army 
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hopper and the hand controls that regulate its use are on the 
instrument panel. The pipe carrying gas to the engine is bolted 
to the frame below the body. The carbo-charger is powered 
bya pulley belt off the generator. 

















“Unforeseen events .. . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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‘CALLING CARD 


THE YANK who hurls this death-laden grenade 
is calling at an Axis strong point. It’s a different 


—very different—kind of a call from the ones he 
used to make... 


But, oddly, its objective is the same—the pro- 
tection of his fellow Americans. For he is one of 


the thousands of insurance people who are now 


carrying the war to the enemy. 

Not alone on the battle front, but on the home 
front as well, the insurance men and women of 
this country —like other good Americans —are 


doing a real job. Those ineligible for military 
service are taking on double work to serve you. 
They are selling—and buying—War Bonds. Give 
ing to the blood bank. Willingly and cheerfully 


they are backing every drive, every call of the 
Government. 


Now, as always, agents, insurance brokers and 
employees are giving wherever they can, serving 
wherever they can, to protect their fellow citi- 


zens and their country. Maryland Casualty. Com- 
pany, Baltimore. é 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. - 





“THIS IS A 


WAR OF MOTION...” 


Says Major George Fielding Eliot* 


Noted Military Analyst, Writer and Commentator 


“Not only are our Armies on the move on the world’s 
battlefronts, but also here at home an unprecedented num- 
- ber of military and civilian officials are furthering the war 
effort by traveling ceaselessly about the country gearing our 
resources to ever greater output. Consequently, our hotels 
are jam-packed. At the Hotel New Yorker, I understand 
from Frank Andrews, its major domo, seven out of ten guests 
today are in uniform or traveling in the interests of some 
vital war industry. To my way of thinking the job America’s 
hotels are doing should rightly place them ail in the cate- 
gory of ‘vital war industry’. You can help them by making 
advance room feservations and cancelling them when- 

ever your plans are changed!” 


Published to create a better understanding of the war-time 
problems of America's hotels by Hote! New Yorker, New York. 


*Listen to Major George Fielding Eliot at 6:00 PM 
EWT Thursdays over CBS 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 
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A is cide John Postma, Newsweek 
purchasing agent, returns unneeded B 
coupons to Leonard Meyer of the OPA 


stepped up the gasogene experiments it 
had started three years ago. Seeking a 
satisfactory gasoline substitute, nearly ev- 
ery conceivable fuel was tested, even 
dried camel dung, which worked OK. 

Now, with shipping lanes opened, the 
Army is not so interested. But it did find 
that the gasogene gas was a satisfactory 
substitute for gasoline under certain con- 
ditions, although it gave less power and 
the mechanism was harder to maintain. 
The possibility of using the gasogene 
when the Burma Road is reopened is not 
yet definitely ruled out. 

Army and other experiments, plus some 
Canadian research, produced reports of 
varying degrees of approval and disap- 
proval. Some held the horsepower loss 
was too great, gasogenes were too dirty, 
and so on. 

To find out for itselt, NEWSWEEK had 
an M & R experimental unit of the type 
shipped to China installed in a Ford sta 
tion wagon used for servicing newsstands 
and mail pickups. This was done at Kal- 
amazoo by the M & R subcontractor, the 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. The 800- 
mile run over the Alleghenies to New 
York was to be a cross-country test. 

Two charcoal fuel stations were set up 
at Canton, Ohio (200 pounds), and Har- 
risburg, Pa. (250 pounds). With George 
Wolfe, M & R vice president as driving 
companion, I started out from Kalamazoo 
one June morming after preparations 
which reminded me of the way my father 
80 years ago prepared for a motor trip. 
We had 300 pounds of charcoal, a smock 
to ward off dust when refueling, asbestos 
gauntlets for handling the generator (it 
got pretty hot at times), a box of tools, 
and materials for making road repairs 
(which we didn’t have to use). 














Stoking Up: After pouring 170 pounds 
of charcoal into the ee and starting 
the motor on gasoline, I stepped around 

















IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
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“Today more than ever 
we appreciate | 
what Frigidaire : 
dependability means” : 
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Food Fights for Freedom ! 
Grow more and 
can more food! 

Fight food waste! 







































Frigidaire, busy with war produce 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, . 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, more people must “‘eat out” 
than ever before. Yet, despite ration- 
ing, shortage of many foods, lack of 
trained help, the Nation’s Food Serv- 
ers are doing a remarkable job. 


In many of these kitchens, Frigid- 
aire equipment yore an_ essential 
part, keeping food good to taste, safe 
to eat... cutting down waste, help- 
ing conserve the Nation’s food sup- 
ply. These food servers know there 
never was better proof of dependabil- 
ity than Frigidaire’s present record. 

To safeguard this dependability, 
the Frigidaire factory, and a nation- 
wide organization of dealers and 
service men work together as a 
team. They accept the responsibility 
of helping Frigidaire users keep equip- 
ment in efficient operation under 
difficult wartime conditions. 








FREE! NEW BOOKLET for all users of 
commercial refrigeration equipment 
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make your refrigeration or 















A avioni : in War Production Division 
See erent In thousands of dining places, large one 
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Dayton 1, Ohio today. In Canada, address ments and homes throughout the land. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION ¢ AIR CONDITIONERS 
$1 Commercial Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario. BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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There and then... the assembly line was born 


_* in 1913, Henry Ford had hig 
technicians try a new production 
idea which had come to him as he ob- 
served a watch factory in operation. 
Instead of having a single group of 
men make the entire assembly on each 
flywheel magneto, the unit was moved 
from one worker to another. The 
result was a 50% saving in time! 

“Why not test this idea on the 
whole chassis?”” Mr. Ford next sug- 
gested. So now, along elevated 
greased rails, each chassis was being 
pushed by hand as workers added the 
various parts in sequence. There and 
then, the assembly line was born! 

A chain-driven line was soon after 
put into operation. Under the new 


system, the 14 hours formerly re- 
quired for a single chassis assembly 
were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. 
Before 1913 was over, more than 
100,000 Ford cars had been built. All 
records for the mass production of 
automobiles had been broken. 
Remarkable as this achievement 
was, it meant more than just a saving 
in production time, more than cre- 
ating new methods for industry every- 
where. To Mr. Ford and his associates, 
this was another step in their en- 
deavor to make life easier for millions. 
From the first, the assembly line 
technique of production eased work- 
ing conditions. Along with other mod- 
ern advances, it helped to increase 


FORD MOTOR 


the life span of workers. At Ford, it 
soon made possible the 8-hour day. 
And with unskilled labor in many 
places earning as little as $1 a day, 
Ford basic pay was raised to $5. 
The assembly line also brought 
price reductions on Ford cars. This 
placed the pleasure and convenience 
of the motor car within the reach of 
more people. This policy of sharing 
production savings with the public 
has remained fundamental with Ford. 
Today, in the creation of equip- 
ment vital to victory, Ford men con- 
tinue to search for better ways of do- 
ing things. What they are learning 
will be reflected in the improved 
Ford transportation of tomorrow. 


COMPANY “ZF 
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to the rear and opened the small fire door, 
then twisted a piece of newspaper, lighted 
it and held it near. The suction of the 
motor drew the flame right in and in a 
few seconds the fire was nearly white 
hot. In one minute fifteen seconds after I 
poured the charcoal we rolled out of the 


M&R sg 5 down the highway. Within © 


a couple of minutes we turned off the 
gasoline completely. In about eight min- 
utes, all told, the NEwsweEEk gasogene 
was delivering its full power, which is 
about 65 per cent of that obtained from 
gasoline. 


This did not mean that the station 


wagon on only 65 per cent of the 
speed it would be capable of with gaso- 
line. In speed tests, given time to work 
up momentum (about three times that 
ordinarily needed for gasoline), it reached 
70 miles an hour for a brief run. There 
was no zip in pickup. On the hills the 
lack of horsepower showed up more, 
although we encountered none that 
could not be made in low. As a rule 
of thumb measurement, a hill on which 
a gasoline engine would balk a little in 
high required second speed with the 
gasogene; one that made a gasoline car 
use second, required low. 


Shaking Down the Ashes: The cross- 
country run was made without mishap. 
One night a truck driver air-braked his 
big van to a jolting stop and tore over 
with a fire extinguisher when we paused 
at the roadside to shake down the ashes 
(we did that twice in the 800 miles). 
Curiosity appeal was high. Motorists see- 
ing the device as they approached from 
the rear would pull up and sometimes 
tail us for miles as they stared. In towns 
small crowds gathered to look and ask 
questions. 

Though the fuel -hopper holds 170 
pounds, we found it best to refuel every 
50 to 75 miles. Fresh fuel is put in 
through the hatch on top of the generator, 
a dusty, dirty, two- to three-minute job. 
Usually at the same time we took a couple 
more minutes out to look at the security 
filter, a small screen. which is the last 
cleaning stage in the system. 

We averaged close to 30 miles an hour 
for the 800 miles and burned 600 pounds 
of charcoal. Put into its gasoline equiva- 
lent (15 miles to the gallon) this stacked 
up to about 11% pounds which, at the 
rate of $35 a ton for charcoal, meant 
nearly 20 cents for 15 miles, or within a 
penny or two of gasoline cost. 


Some Gasoline Needed: The whole 
system is entirely rational. The regular 
carburetor is used on gasoline. A car- 
bo-charger feeds gas into the: cylinders 
in the gasogene operation. Some mod- 
els need no gasoline, but are slower 
to start. . 

The main difference is that the gaso- 
gene gas must be manufactured in the 

enerator before it can be burned: gaso- 
fons bes Wie teak 4s toedly for tise, With a 
gasogene it is necessary to keep the en- 
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Charcoal-burning car servicing a metropolitan newsstand 


gine turning over a little faster than usual 
in order to manufacture gas. If the engine 
is run too slowly on a hill, where power is 
peg the fire may die down, reducing 
s . 

The fire requires relighting only after 
long intervals of parking. After only two 
or three. hours of disuse the motor will 
start on gasogene direct. After three or 
four hours it is necessary to use a little 
gasoline in the motor to get the draft 
goin through the firebox and build up a 
g e. 

The NEWSWEEK gasogene used less 
than 2 quarts of gasoline for 800 miles, 
better than 1,600 miles to the gallon. 
After the trip and additional test runs, 
NEWSWEEK was satisfied that the 1% gal- 
lons of gasoline allowed each week under 
the A ration were all that were needed to 
operate the car for experiments, maga- 
zine distribution, and other work. There- 
fore, NEWSWEEK returned to the OPA 
last week its other oe coupons 
which had been issued for the station 
wagon. 


Significance-—— 
The results thus far in NEwsweex’s 


tests confirm that the gasogene is:a satis- 


factory substitute for gasoline where the 
standard fuel is- unavailable or where 
transportation or one i a 
price prohibitive. The relationship 
tween the cost of gasoline and the cost of 
the substitute fuel is the main factor 
which will contro] the gasogene’s future. 
For instance, gasoline at 25 to 50 cents a 
gallon in remote sections of South Amer- 
ica could make it feasible to use charcoal, 
which is plentiful and cheap, as it is a 

.sold everywhere for cook- 
ing. In countries where charcoal is not 
readily available, there are many other 
fuels which might be used. 


little likelihood of general use 
genes—unless the gasoline shortage cur- 
rently becomes much more stringent, or 
later if Secretary Ickes is right that 
United States oil reserves: are good for 
only fourteen years more. But there are 
exceptions. For instance, in the lumber 
areas. with plenty of waste lumber— - 
especially in the far.north where trans- 
portation. makes gasoline costs high—it 
might be feasible to turn waste into char- 
coal (a simple process requiring two or 
three days) or even burn the wood as 
it is. 

Under the wartime gas shortage there 
are several thousand gasogenes now 
operating on wood, especially in coun- 
tries such as Sweden where lumber is 
plentiful. Undoubtedly most will go back 
to gasoline after the war. Wood does not 
give as good a performance as charcoal; 
it is dirtier in its gas content and there- 
fore more apt to foul an engine. Since 
coke or hard coal operates satisfactorily, 
in hard-coal regions where fuel is cheap, 
coal-burning gasogene trucks might be 
feasible. A group of farmers, too, might 
band together to make charcoal for use 
on their machinery and trucks. All in all, 
any widespread postwar use in the United 
States is unlikely and what there is 
probably will be local and mainly in 
agriculture, industry, and business—not 
private driving. 

Gasogene’s proponents point out that 
the history of the use of substitutes is 
replete with stories of improvements and 


In the United States there appears 
of gaso- 


- lower costs, such as in synthetic nitrates, 


rubber, and fibers. For this reason they 
anticipate further improvements. But be- 
cause of the gasogene’s limitations, the oil . 
companies, though highly interested in 
watching experiments, do not any 
serious competition. Indicative of the in- 
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Il this house... 


fully preserved ... Betsy 
Ross fashioned the first flag 
of the United States of Amer- 
ica... the first “product” of 
Philadelphia to win interna- 


tional recogniuon., 


Since that historic day, other 
products of the Philadelphia 
area have followed this flag 
around the world. Promi- 
nent among them are LEE 
DeLuxe tires, recognized as a 
superior tire wherever auto- 
mobilewheelsturn, produced 
by LEE of Conshohocken. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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dustry’s interest was the fact that Gulf 
Oil Corp. interviewed me over its We 
the People program July 9 

Meanwhile, NEwsweEEx is going ahead 
with plans for further experiments using 
anthracite and coke as fuels. 


Trickle of Aluminum 


The headlines said: Seven million 
pounds of aluminum freed for cans. 
But after the nation’s can makers read 
the War Production Board order of July 
8 releasing the sheet aluminum to them 
“for experimental purposes,” they were 
agreed to this: 

The public will not see immediately 
any aluminum cans in the familiar No. 
2 and No. 2% sizes because: (1) it is not 
commercially feasible to cook fruits and 
vegetables in aluminum cans under pres- 
sure; (2) acid fruits and vegetables can- 
not be commercially canned in aluminum; 
(3) aluminum cannot be soldered with 
present canning equipment; and (4) the 
cost is high. 

The WPB industry advisory committee, 
which has been working on the proposal 
for more than two months, knew all this. 
Hence it authorized manufacture of alu- 
minum containers for sixteen  dry- 
packed products (the first eight in large 
sizes that the average housewife seldom 
sees); baking powder, lard, malted-milk 
powder, pretzels, crackers, biscuits, po- 


_ tato chips, tobacco—snuff, tooth powder, 


cereal beverages, soluble coffee, cocoa, 
ointments, salves, and tablets. 

Principal beneficiaries will be the 
smaller can companies who made special 
types of containers until the WPB re- 
stricted them. These companies can take 
advantage of the new order whereas the 
big firms are busy turning out food cans 
for the armed services. 

The aluminum producers were quick 
to point out that the amount of aluminum 
released will satisfy only 5 per cent of 
all requirements for the sixteen types ot 
packages. R. S. Reynolds Sr., president 
of the Reynolds Metals Co., summed up 
the aluminum industry’s hopes: “The 
freeing of 7,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
for cans is .. . an indication . . . of what 
we hope will soon be a fact—that alu- 
minum is no longer a strategic metal 
and should be released for nonmilitary 
uses.” 


Note of Hope 


The War Production Board last week 
end relaxed restrictions on the manu- 
facture of can openers. 


Postwar Firestone 


For ten months the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. has been showing residents 
of eighteen cities its 200-odd war prod- 
ucts—from anti-aircraft guns and syn- 
thetic rubber to life rafts. In New York 
last week, the touring exhibit which was 
attended by an estimated 100,000 per- 















Acme 
Harvey S. Firestone Jr. (right) and Lee 
R. Jackson, executive vice president, 
whip up a ball of synthetic rubber at 
Firestone’s road show of war products 


sons, wound up in the Waldorf-Astoria 
ballroom. There Harvey S. Firestone Jr., 
company president, spiked a persistent 
report that his firm plans to increase re- 
tail outlets from the present 700 to 7,500. 
Firestone’s postwar emphasis, he said, 
will be on increasing the number of deal- 
ers, now around 25,000. 


Thompson's Record Hunch 


The 1877 depression was hardly pro- 
pitious for starting a bank; but John 
Thompson, the aged publisher of Thomp- 
son’s Bank Note Register, had a hunch he 
would succeed. He organized the Chase 
National Bank in New York. By the end 
of the first year he had proved he was 
right; the enterprise had accumulated 
assets of more than $1,000,000. 

By statement time last week, Thomp- 
son’s venture had grown to fantastic pro- 
portions. Assets were $4,990,000,000— 
a world record. With the banking busi- 
ness swollen by war, it was probable that 
Chase was on its way to another record: 
first commercial ban]. to show $5,000,- 
000,000 in assets. In fact, last March it 
had reached that go but the figure 
slipped back a little this summer. In- 
vestors, mindful of the bank’s increased 
earnings, observed the rise by steadily 
buying Chase stock and boosting it to 
its present $40 a share—tops since 1937 
and about $5 higher than last January. 


War in the WPB 





















balance war and civilian production. In 
May, for instance, id M. Nelson, 
War Production Board chairman, and 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chair- 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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: ‘Many times, Washington had failed to . 
settle differences over the best way to 
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Good Medicine 
for Tired Motors 


‘f your car wastes gasoline—loses 
, power and fails to respond instantly— 
have the spark plugs checked promptly. 
Replace old, worn plugs with Auburn 
Spark Plugs and get greater power and 
mileage from your rationed gasoline. 
Auburn Spark Plugs have been serving 
American motorists for 34 years. 


Ask your dealer or mechanic for 
AUBURN SPARK PLUGS 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc. 
N.Y. 
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War Material 
Production - 
up, congestion, 
large inventories, 
untrained em- 
ployees, shortage of 
man power are 


over your property 
today and help the 
j War effort by ex- 
| tinguishing fires 
before they have had time to spread. 


After Victory Opportunities 
for Dealer-Salesmen 


Later on when materials are more plentiful we will 

need many salesmen to fill up territory. Register your 
name and address today for one of these dealerships. 
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‘We Pay the Piper but Others Call the Tune 


by RALPH ROBEY . 


Some months ago a group of 
American and British economists spent 


an evening in New York discussing the 


so-called Keynes and White plans for 
postwar monetary stability. Finally:one 
of the Americans tumed’to one of the 
Britishers and rather bluntly accused 
Keynes of having designed a plan 
which would enable the’ British Em- 
pire to get our goods for nothing. The 
reply he got from the Britisher was: 
“I think that is a fair accusation and 
our defense is simply that we thought 


-that was what America wanted.” 


‘That conversation referred to the 
“old” Keynes. plan. Since then both it 
and the White plans have been the 
subject of extensive further negotiation 
by our Treasury officials and repre- 
sentatives of the British Treasury, and 
a “new plan” has been designed. It is 
this “new plan” which is under con- 
sideration by the International Mone- 
tary Conference now. in session at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., but the British- 
er’s reply is just as accurate in reference 
to this new proposal as it was to the 
original Keynes plan. In addition the 
conference has before it a companion 
proposal of even more far-reaching 
proportions insofar as we are’ con- 
cerned. This is the plan for an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Little is known about 
the details of this proposed bank, ‘be- 
cause our Treasury officials consist- 
ently have refused to let their full plan 
for this institution be made public. In 
an address before the monetary con- 
ference last week, however, Lord 
Keynes revealed enough about the or- 
ganization and purposes of the bank 


‘to show, when combined with the 


stabilization plan, just what our Treas- 
ury Officials are willing to let this coun- 
try in for. 


Here, then, in brief is the picture 
as a whole: 

A stabilization fund is to be estab- 
lished amounting to from eight to ten 
billion dollars, depending upon the 
number of countries participating. Our 
share in this is estimated to be about 
$2,750,000,000, one-quarter of which 
must be paid in gold. The purpose of 
this fund is to give nations the where- 
withal to settle their international bal- 
ances. That is, if a nation imports more 
than it exports, thereby leaving a bal- 
ance which jt must pay to others, it 
has the right to call upon the fund up 
to 100 per cent of its “quota” plus the 
amount of gold it has deposited with 


the fund. In other words, the fund is 
a device whereby creditor nations— 
whigh primarily means the United 
States—will be forced to lend to debtor 
nations. 

So much, for the moment, for the 
operation of the stabilization fund. 
The loans it would make would be for 
what is known as “current account,” 
that is, for commercial purposes. What 
of long-term loans—loans for capital 
purposes? That is where the Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
comes in. 

This bank, as outlined by Keynes, 
is to have a capital of $10,000,000,000, 
and again we are to contribute the 
largest single share. In this case it is 
estimated that our “quota” will be 
$3,500,000,000. Just what the mecha- 
nism is to be for making loans is not 
clear from Keynes’s comments, but ap- 
parently the field will be wide open. 
In some cases the bank may merely 
“guarantee” Joans made by private 
lenders, and in other cases it will make 
the loans directly, both to foreign 
governments and private borrowers. 
Further, the aggregate volume of such 
loans is not to be limited to the bank’s 
own funds. Through guaranteeing 
loans made by others and selling its 
own securities in the market, the bank 
will be able to extend credit amount- 
ing to many times its own capital. 


Now let us turn to the question of 
where these plans, if adopted, will 
leave the United States. For this pur- 
pose we need to mention one addi- 
tional point. This is the fact that the 
getting of a loan is not a matter of the 
credit standing of the borrower. It is 
a matter of legal right. No matter what 
policies a participating nation may 
follow, no matter how unsound its 
fiscal program may be, no matter how 
unwilling it is to take the necessary 
steps for putting its currency system 
in order, and no matter what economic 
or political ideology it follows, the 
managers of the fund have no choice 
but to make it loans up to the stipu- 
lated limits. 

In the light of that provision it is 
easy to answer the question of where 
the program, if adopted, would leave 
the United States. It would leave us 
in the position of being obligated to 
finance any hairbrained scheme a for- 
eign nation may adopt. To call such a 
program international cooperation is 
manifestly absurd. It is simply finan- 
cial frenzy ‘on the international level. 
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that they were at loggerheads over basic : ) - OW KEASBEY & MAI 
policies had “not the slightest founda- ‘ i HERE | | ceRVE THE MARINE FIELD 
tion.”- Despite this it had become: ap- lean MAKING IT $ 


parent (NEWSWEEK, July 10) that a 
blowup was coming. 
The chief antagonists were, on one 
side, Nelson, backed by Sen. Harry S. 
| Truman of Missouri, as spokesman for 
) his investigating committee, and’ Sen. 
| James E. Murray of Montana, head of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. Op- 
posed to them were Wilson, a majority. 
of the WPB vice chairmen, and the Army 
and Navy. Even the conservative New 
York Times described the war-agency 
split as “one of its greatest crises since 
it was.created in 1942.” 


. The Trouble: On June 19, Nelson 
had signed orders for preliminary recon- 
version steps, thus permitting some com- 
panies to gain a head start (NEWSWEEK, 
Jurie 26). The WPB chairman called this 
’ “regrettable but unavoidable.” Soon after 
signing the orders, however, he came 
down with pneumonia. This week he was 





sll. And the signed orders had not Tortured by oil, fire, water, 
Meanwhile, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ee ” ° 
made public a ee Nelson in which Sprayed LIMPET stayed aft its post 


they claimed that war production was 
still lagging and that issuing the recon- 
version orders would make the manpower 
shortage worse. 


The torpedo struck home... . fire, oil and water combined simultaneously 
to cause greatly increased damage in the engine room. The Sprayed 
*Limpet” Asbestos Insulation, however, resisted all these destructive 


<r : ‘ elements. It refused to crack, soften or loosen. Convincing evidence 

ro beatin cd iia arose kta beyond doubt, that “Limpet” is giving maximum service uindes the 
Senator Murray’s approval, he issued a ee conditions. 
statement: “The time for discussion [of This modern marine insulation—which can be applied to hulls, under- 
reconversion] is past . . . there is no sat- decks, casings and bulkheads—will keep quarters comfortable in extreme 
— g mecraigint oh the Nel heat or extreme cold. For ten years, plus, 
ia ‘order] has bereg)- , sed I fl “Limpet” has served the marine industry. 
sulfa Yusiness ‘grekips OR alle Pirate When you check these exclusive features, you Il 
their competitors kept idle until they fin- _ realize why it has had such wide acceptance. 
ph byAieay etal Neb} Loder : @ No se or fitting—"Limpel” completely covers, com- 
tives who want to create a lus of pictehy Inetiabeg: =e negene, 0 inlets. 
manpower . . . [which they hoped would © Easy to apply around and ever stiffeners, beams, projections. 
force the unemployed into vital areas | © Easy to cut and patch—knits itself together when replaced. 
short of manpower]. : © Does not crack or craze. 
Significance-—— ‘ @ Vermin-proof—no voids te harber vermin—neo special 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff fear an unex- | — external finish needed. 
‘pected demand for some types of weap- © No maintenance costs. 





ons and want full manufacturing facili- 


ties and manpower. available: Witness The following authorized KaM distributors are equi t ly Sprayed ‘Limpet” 
the demand for amphibious vehicles, for marine work. Application is handled by npubeiel Gee fa hilly trained by KaM 
more tanks, and heavier artillery. Factory Representatives. 
_ Nelson fears rising unemployment and ASBESTOS SUPPLY CO., OF OREGON EAGLE ASBESTOS & PACKING CO. SELBY, BATTERSBY & CO. 
disorderly cancellations if victory is sud- 221 S. W. Front Avenve 601 Tchoupitovlas Street 33rd and Arch Street 

denly won. He seeks to lay the founda- See ge (Branch Office: Mobile, Alabama) (Bronch Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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to supply growing civilian shortages. Plain- fies ¢ pe blllen comneees STANDARD ASBESTOS MPG. & 
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avoid taking a direct in it. This was 
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; was whether the Administration would 
of settle the issue squarely or muddle it out. COMPANY? AMBLER > PENNSYLVANIA 
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Birth: A boy to MME. HJALMAR PROCOPE, 
British-born wife of the recently ousted 
Finnish Foreign Minister; in Washing- 
ton, July 8. Procopé, although granted 
permission to stay until his third child 
was born, left Washington June 21, less 
than a week before the United States 
severed relations with Finland. The child 
will have both Finnish and American 
citizenship until he is 21 and makes his 
own choice. 


Birthdays: GexTRUDE Lawrence, Brit- 
ish actress, July 4. Her age? Take your 
pick: Who’s Who in America, 44; Who's 
Who [British], 43; Who’s Who in the 


_ Theater, 46. Gertie, now entertaining 


servicemen in London, says: “My age is 
a military secret.” 

DorotHy THOMPSON, columnist, lec- 
turer, and wife of the Czecho-Slovakian 
artist, Maxim Kopr, 50, July 9. 


Marriages: Mus. Ernest LUNDEEN, wid- 
ow of the isolationist senator from Min- 
nesota who died in a plane crash in 1940, 
and Sen. Rurus C. Hotman, recently 
defeated for renomination in the Oregon 





Acme 


Lundeen’s widow wedded Holman 


Republican primaries, in Minneapolis 
july 5. The wedding date was decided 
tween sessions of the Republican na- 
tional convention in Chicago, where the 
bride, once an active America Firster, 
appeared with Gerap L. K. SmiTH at a 
rally in the Stevens Hotel. g 
Ruty SLENczynskI, 19, international- 


- ly known pianist who was a child prodigy 


at 4, and GrorcE Born, 24, advertising 
man, in Reno. The bride’s father, Joseph 
Slenczynski, announced the elopement 
July 4, saying that it had “broken his 
heart.” 


Divorce: JEssiz MaTTHEws, 37, British 


actress, and JoHN RosBeRT Monro, in 
London, July 3. Miss Matthews, who 
charged infidelity, said Monro left home 
when she returned from a tour of the 
United States in 1941. 


Serene: Frances Farmer, 30, movie ac- 
tress, who after a breakdown last year, 
was committed to Western State Hospital 
at Steilacoom, Wash., on her mother’s 
complaint of insanity and a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia, was back home in Seattle. 





’ Diamond Horseshoe, 





Frances Farmer, ready for a comeback 


Tanned and serene again, Miss Farmer 
said she would go back to acting after a 
two-month rest in Nevada. 


Second-Story: In Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Greta Garso opened her bedroom door 
the night of July 7 and saw a man in the 
hall. Rapidly deciding she wanted to be 
alone, the actress locked the door, 
climbed through the window, and slipped 
down a rain pipe to the ground. The 
intruder escaped, leaving on the lawn his 
entire loot: two fur coats, purse, travel- 
ing watch, and two red ration tokens. 


Helpful: Pvt. Geornce W. LeMELin of 
Detroit, Mich., who landed in France 
with the amphibious engineers on D Day, 
received word from his local draft board 
July 5 that he had been granted a one- 
year occupational deferment. 


Invasion: MARCIA 
Da.e, red-haired 
singer at Billy Rose's 


and her husband, 
Pvt. RoBert D. Kir- 
STEIN, started suit 
against the Hotel 
Taft in New York, 
July 6. Asking $25, 
000 each for “degra- 
dation, mortification, 
and shock,” the cou- 
ple charged that 

ouse detectives 
broke into Miss 
Dale’s room last Feb- 
ruary when her hus- 
band had joined her 
on a_ six-hour pass 
from an embarkation base. “Without our 
consent while we were totally disrobed,” 
Miss Dale’ said, the «detectives crashed 
in, loudly accused the couple of improper 
relations, and forced Miss Dale to leave 
the hotel. Against his will, Pvt. Kirstein 





Acme 
Marcia, robed 





had to go down- 
stairs and register. 
The Taft contends 
two persons of oppo- 
site sex may not oc- 
cupy a roum where 
a single guest is reg- 
istered. 


Volunteer: Bos 
Crossy, 31, band- 
leader and brother 
of Bing Crosby, 
joined the Fifth Ma- 
rine Division at 
Camp Pendleton in 
Virginia Beach, as a 
second lieutenant. 


Deaths: Pror. W1.- 
LIAM H. BARTON Jr. 
51, chairman and 
curator of the Hay- 
den Planetarium of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory since its opening in 1935; in New 
York, July 7. He developed special in- 
struments for demonstrating celestial 
phenomena. r 

Pau. EMILE JANSON, 74, former Pre- 
mier of Belgium and Minister of Justice 
when the Germans invaded the country 
in 1940. Janson fled to the Riviera after 
Belgium fell, and was arrested in Nice 
last year. The Belgian Ministry of In- 
formation on July 4 announced his death 
in a Weimar prison camp. 

Capt. WituiaM S. AGar, 25, son ot 
Lt. Comdr. Herbert A. Agar, editor-on- 
leave of The Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal; in Italy, June 5. 

Mrs. ANN RALSTON JAMEs, 91, widow 
of the Missouri outlaw, Frank James, in 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., July 6. Blind and 
ill for several years; Mrs. James vowed 
that the “true story” of Frank and his 
brother Jesse would die with her. 

Lt. BEaurort Swancutt, 31, sen- 
tenced to death by an Army court-martial 
in May for murder; in San Francisco, 
July 6. Swancutt hanged himself with a 
bed sheet from a ceiling radiator in Letter- 
man General Hospital, where he was re- 
covering from bullet wounds received 
after he shot two girls, his commanding 
officer, arid a policeman at Camp Anza, 
Calif., last March. 

Dr. WALTER A. 
Jessup, 66, promi- 
nent educator and 
president of the 
Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement 
of Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corp. of 
New York; in New 
York, July 7. Before 
coming to New York, 
he was president of 
theUniversity oflowa 
for seventeen years. 


Wide World 
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In Aviation's swift advance headlines which 
berald its achievements follow in swift succes- 
sion. America is now dreaming up beadlines 
for the post-war era, when commercial and 
private flying will go abead full stride. But 
headlines come as no surprise to scientists or 
technicians. They have a way of propbesy- 
ing headlines. For they know that scientific 
achievement is a gradual evolution. ..the past 
itself is the surest indication of the future. 


It was to be expected that an industry 
as young and progressive as Aviation 
would call upon the most advanced 
ideas in materials to help meet the al- 
most impossible demands made on it 
for wartime production. Plastics were 
turned to for scores upon scores of uses. 


The advantages which Durez phenolic 
plastics have in electrical properties 
made them indispensable in molding 
instrument and other parts for aircraft. 


Other Durez compounds are used to 
offset extreme climatic changes, weather 
and moisture changes. Plus, of course, 


the ease of moldability of Durez which 


is essential to fast production. 
For many important assignments, ply- 
woods bonded with Durez resins have 
proven to be the most satisfactory 
answer in aircraft production. 


A-little-heard-of-role which Durez is 
playing in helping meet fabulous pro- 
duction schedules is the development 
and supplying of resins for making time- 
saving, labor-saving castings. 

In still another way, the properties 
sought in many protective coatings 
for aircraft have been found in resins 
developed in the Durez laboratories.. 


The use of plastics will keep in. step 
with Aviation’s growth. In providing 
tomorrow’s headlines, it is logical to 





suppose that plastics will have a part 
in their achievement. 


For your own production there may be 
a Durez phenolic molding compound 
or resin which will give you some of 
the advantages you are looking for in 
post-war competition. Now is the time 
to talk it over with someone from our 
technical staff. He will be glad to call 
at your convenience. Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 47 Walck Road, North 


Tonawanda, New York. 
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Comfort Pays Off for Air Forces . 
in Tuning Up Fatigued Flying Joes 


They can’t believe it at first—these re- 
turning airmen who have plummeted in- 
to the icy North Sea, bailed out in Jap 
flak, and crash-landed all over the com- 
pass, To them a billeting in the Army Air 
Forces’ Redistribution Station No. 1 at 
‘ Atlantic City is out of this military world. 

For a GI, things become suspiciously 
screwy right after he dumps his gear on 
the station platform. A couple of friendly 
noncoms breeze up, find out where he’s 
going, shoulder his bags, and lead him 
out to a bus. A sprinkling of officers gets 
aboard too. 

Ten minutes, and they pull up before 
a swank affair that looks like the Ritz- 
Carlton. It is—Atlantic City edition. The 
officers get out. The enlisted. men nudge 
one another understandingly. Things, 
they think, are going according to plan 
once more. The bus starts. After one 
block south it swings into a runway and 
stops at a portico with the word “Ambas- 
sador” over it. This building is bigger 


es 
x 


godas 


than the Ritz! Stumbling out, incredu- 
lous, the GI follows the noncoms (he is 
still getting porter service) and two min- 
utes later is registering at one of the best- 
known resort hotels in the United States. 
For two weeks or longer he will live the 
life of Riley—and everything is on the 
house. » 


Reconditioning: Thus are Air Forces 
combat veterans ushered into an amaz- 
ingly logical scheme for reorientation— 
the new AAF Personnel Distribution 
Command’s program for conditioning 
sareodnamiatt airmen before reassigning 
them as first-rate soldiers. The Air Forces 
consider the project one of the most 
significant in many months. Perhaps the 
best measure of its importance is the 
fact that to command it, with headquar- 
ters at Atlantic City, the AAF named 
Maj. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, lithe, soft- 
spoken, ex-commander of the South Pa- 
cific Thirteenth Air Force (Guadalcanal, 


European 


Reconditioning with the comforts of home: Airman and family at Atlantic City 
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' Truk, Rabaul, and Bougainville), with a 


reputation for thoughtfulness for enlisted 
men and a fondness for the “pitching 
game”—a Bougainville sport of tossing 
tokens into a wastebasket as a sort of 
bombing practice. The system has already 
proved so valuable that the Navy and 
Coast Guard promise to adopt it. Last 
week, at the Army’s invitation, NEws- 
wEEK’s Education Editor, Tech Davis, 
registered at one of the Atlantic City 
hotels like any GI. Here he reports what 
he saw: 

The biography of a returnee fits into 
a regular pattern. It begins overseas. 
Sensing incipient jitters—“battle fatigue” 
—his commander refers him to the medi- 
cal officer who concludes promptly that 
he had better be sent home. The flier 
collects his equipment and in a matter 
of days—or hours—debarks at one of 30 
United States receiving ports (eight by 
sea, 22 by air). An AAF liaison officer 
meets him (his first surprise) and hands 
him a ticket to the military establishment 
nearest his home. After 21 days’ furlough 
(he doesn’t always take it: overenthusi- 
astic hometown greetings sometimes get 
him down), he reports to an assigned re- 
distribution station. Of these there are 
three—in Atlantic City (3 hotels), Miami, 
Fla. (82 hotels), and Santa Monica, 
Calif. (6 hotels). If he lives east of Mich- 
igan and north of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
he goes to Atlantic City. If he has a wife, 
he can take her along at nominal cost. 
From then on, calculated, oblique 
pressure begins to build up the soldier’s 
morale. He and his wife register at a 
hotel (there’s no “lift” in barracks life). 
Immediately he is put on his own. There 
are no formations. He gets up and turns 
in when he likes. His squadron command- 
er outlines the Army services he may 
yet perform, reminds ‘him that the war is 
not over, and highlights his future role as 
a battle-hardened instructor. After three 
days the airman is given a “showdown” 
physical examination, including X-ray 
and dental work. 

Other morale builders: Back pay is im- 
mediately made up; missing clothing is 
issued to all enlisted men; delayed mail 
is delivered (one soldier found 80 pieces 
waiting for him), lagging promotions 
come through at once, decorations are 
speeded up, and the personnel depart- 
ment puts all papers in order. 


Life of Riley: For diversion the en- 
listed man has a private beach and swim- 
ming pool, fishing, golf, movies, a variety 
of indoor games, and a hotel full of pleas- 
ure-minded fellow “guests.” Two hours 
each day free milk and cookies are served 
in the lobby (daily output 600 bottles). 
Meals, free to enlisted men, set officers 
back $1.25 a day. Rooms at the Ritz, the 
officers’ hotel, are 50 cents. Cigarettes, 
chocolate, shaving cream, and scores of 
other indispensables are sold at bank- 
ruptcy prices. And GI’s can’t get over 
the fact that a redistribution station is 
the only place in the Army (hospitals 























Landing Signal Officer on Flat Top. Official U.S. Navy Photograph. 
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To PRINT THIS FULL-COLOR KopACHROME PHOTOGRAPH, four separate printing plates are made photographically—each a 


RoM the snapping of the picture 
F itself on Kodak Film . . . through 
a succession of photographic processes 
(for which Kodak supplies materials) 
... the illustration finally reaches the 


printed page. 


This procedure is followed in the 
making of thousands of magazine and 
newspaper illustrations — editorial as 
well as advertising. They are produced 
through photoengraving, photolithog- 
raphy, or photogravure. As you see, 
“photo” is common to all. 


In a sense, therefore, almost any 
page might be called a “Kodak page” 
—whether it happens to be a Kodak 
advertisement or not. 

So, as you go through your maga- 
zines and newspapers, it is photog- 


Serving human progress through photography 


raphy which reports to you the war 
and other news... adding to your 
knowledge and entertaining you a 
dozen times a day. 


One important reason why maga- 
zines and newspapers are so “read- 
able” and “lookable” is that Kodak 
has long been a leader in developing 
materials for improved reproductions, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER THE U.S.S. ATLANTA? ... How 
in the fighting near Guadalcanal—with one-third 
of her crew wounded or slain—she fought on un- 
til the enemy had been routed?—how, after sink- 
ing a destroyer—though her engine-room was 
flooded, her top-side a shambles—she went after 
a cruiser and sank that too, before her battered 
hulk slid under the waves?—A stern example for 
us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


complete record of one of the basic colors. The colors are then printed in succession, one over the other, as shown above. 


Magnified 15 times, a 
print from a section of 
the “yellow” plate is seen 
to be a pattern of dots... 


Dots from the “blue” 
plate are printed next... 





Red dots are superim- 
posed... printed by the 
corresponding section of 
the “red” plate... 


ya 





Then black dots, for 
“depth” of color. 









Step up... for the whiskey that's 
Like Sunny Morning in your Glass! 


D*™" take our word for it — take a * 


sip of it...and you, too, will agree 
that every golden drop of SCHENLEY 
Reserve has the bright, clean freshness 
of a breezy, sun-drenched morning! 
That brisk, delightful flavor is a tri- 
umph of blending . . . the result of 


a] 


NELLOW ano LIGHT As 
pw PERFECT MORNING 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


true genius in the blender’s art. Amer- 
ica appreciates such outstanding qual- 
ity . . . for SCHENLEY Reserve is a 
favorite among finer whiskies! You'll 
appreciate it, too...so why put 
off the pleasure? Step up and try 
SCHENLEY Reserve — today. 








The basic whiskies in Schenley 
Reserve blended whiskey are sup- 
plied only from pre-war stocks. 
Our distilleries are 

now producing only 

alcohol for muni- 

tions, synthetic rub- 

ber and other impor- 

tant uses. Schenley 

has produced no 

whiskey since Octo- 

ber 1942. 





NLEY 


CICWE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 
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Volleyball (here at Miami Beach station) refits airmen for new war roles 


excepted) where an enlisted man doesn’t 
have to make his own bed. 

After two weeks of this unique regime 
—longer if the case demands it—the Army 
again evaluates the airman’s potential 
services. In a final bull session he is re- 
minded that as a former combatant he 
has a particular prestige to maintain. His 
influence on trainees will be incalculable. 
Assigned to a new post in the United 
States, once more he gets his gear to- 
gether and for the last time a friendly, 
luggage-toting corporal takes over. The 
life of Riley is ended. Tomorrow he’s 
back in the Army. 


Out of the Scholastic Hat 


The National Education Association 
annual meeting, biggest get-together for 
the nation’s schoolmasters and marms, 
last week drew only 2,000 members (in- 
stead of the usual 15,000) to a curtailed 
wartime convention in Pittsburgh. But 
the educators did get these things done: 
@ Proposed that teacher salaries be boost- 
ed and the profession sold to high-school 
‘pupils to offset a “catastrophic” teacher 
shortage, and renewed a request that the 
Army demobilize teachers first. 

@ Approved plans for a five-year cam- 
aign to increase association membership 

m 275,000 to 800,000—about 90 per 
cent of all American schoolteachers. 

@ Resolved to suppress “radical” teach- 


ing. 
@ Elected as president Dr. F. L. Schagle, 
Kansas City superintendent of schools. 








MUSIC _ 


Lay That Luger Down 


“Pistol Packin’ Mama” turned up with 
D-Day trimmings last week: Canadian sol- 
diers in Normandy parodied it as “Luger 
Luggin’ Ludwig.” The words, which 
originated in a Canadian Scottish regi- 
ment and spread to British troops, ad- 
mirably caught the lilt and spirit of the 
tune that had made a phenomenal suc- 
cess in America. 


We'll push you ’cross the river 
And through the fields of grain. 
You'll wish you’d never heard of 
The Normandy campaign. ... 
Lay that luger down,,. kid, 

You haven't got a chance! 
Luger Luggin’ Ludwig, 

You're all washed up in France. 





Reheat That Platter 


“Giving it the Casablanca treatment” 
is Tin Pan Alley’s description for its new- 
est kind of song-plugging. This involves 
high-pressuring an. old-time song—a hit 
of ten to twenty years ago—via a movie, 
with the fervent hope that it will once 
more hit the jack pot. This was how “As 
Time Goes By” (twelve years old) 
bounced back after “Casablanca” (NEws- 
wEEK, April 12, 1943). This week another 
oldie, “I'll Get By,” reached current-hit 


_ popularity: surveys by The Billboard, 


‘Pan Alley have been climbin 
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weekly trade magazine, placed it in top 
spot for the fifth successive week as the 
most-played juke-box record. 

“Til Get By”: dates from 1928, but 
Irene Dunne made it sound new as well 
as nostalgic when she sang it to Spencer 
Tracy in “A Guy Named Joe.” As a result, 
sheet-music sales zoomed to 400,000 in 
a new edition during the first half of this 
year (in its first publication, the original 
only sold about 252,000). The most pop- © 
ular recording, a Columbia disk by Harry ° 
James with vocal by Dick Haymes, had 
by last week sold to three-quarters of a 
million customers. 

As a matter of fact, all sectors of Tin 
on the 
oldie bandwagon. For example, when 
Paramount Pictures, which controls the 
Paramount Music Corp., decided to use 
an old-timer in the movie “You Can’t Ra- 
tion Love,” it naturally chose a song from 
its own catalogue: “Louise,” Maurice 
Chevalier’s hit of fifteen years ago. And 
in the current Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
“Two Girls and a Sailor,” the tune 
“Sweet and Lovely” crops up—from the 
files of the Robbins Music Corp., which 
is M-G-M controlled. Victor, grateful that 
it can plug a record safely in stock, is re- 
issuing an old Russ Columbo “Sweet and 
Lovely” in anticipation of demand. 

Similarly the Selznick movie, “Since 
You Went Away” (NEwsweEEK, July 10), 
is expected to bring back “Together,” of 
1928 vintage; Decca has already pressed 
two new versions. And the most-likely- 
to-succeed candidate for the near future 
is “It Had To Be You,” a twenty-year-old 
kicking up its heels like a youngster in 
Eddie Cantor’s new “Show Business.” Its 
sheet-music sales have already soared 
well up in the hundreds of thousands. A 
further boost is expected with release of. 
the film “Incendiary Blond,” in which 
Betty Hutton—as Texas Guinan—sings the 
song as she has already recorded it for 
Capitol. Again thumbing. through the 
catalog, Victor has turned up. an Earl 
Hines disk of “It Had To Be You,” plus 
an old Artie Shaw for August. Both are 
part of Victor's reissues—250 platters 
now out of stock will go into repressings 
soon—that are paving the road for the 
comeback of the old-timers. 


Record Week 


Exuinctonia. Vou. 2. Duke Ellington 
and his orchestra. Brunswick. Four 10- 
inch records in album. $3.50. Another 
Decca-owned Brunswick Collectors’ Se- 
ries issue. Includes “Creole Rhapsody” 
the Duke’s first serious jazz piece—and 
“Tiger Rag.” oe" 


Mexican Haynipve. Cast, chorus, and 
orchestra from Michael Todd’s Broad 
production. Decca. Four 10-inch recor 
in album. $3.50. This is not one of Cole - 
Porter’s best scores. Wilbur Evans's “I 
Love You” misses somehow, but June 
Havoc does well by “Abracadabra” and 
“Count Your Blessings.” 55 
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Scratch your head and see! If you find 
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moves loose dandruff! Get the large size. 





f ‘YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
| LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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Keeps hair well combed all day without 

e that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 

No. more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

@ LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get it today 
from your barber or 





SPECIAL NOTE 

TO BARBERS... 
Use Wildroot Cream-Oil sparingly. Pour 
into the palm of your hand just enough to 
cover a spot the size of a 25¢ piece. Rub 
hands together, apply to hair and massage 
scalp with finger tips. Hair may be damp- 
ened if desired before combing. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- | 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- | 
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SPORTS 


Sunk in a Sandlot 


Since last August, the Baseball Blue- 
jackets of the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Center had been unbeaten in 33 
straight contests. Managed by the great 
Detroit catcher, Lt. Comdr. Mickey 
Cochrane, the Great Lakes team this year 
boasts ex-civilians Billy Herman and 
Albie Glossop of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Bob Klinger of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
and Schoolboy Rowe of the Tigers. It 
had taken the measure of such clubs as 





_the St. Louis Browns, Pittsburgh Pirates, 


Chicago White Sox and Cubs, and Boston 
Red Sox. 

But last week, on the diamond of Ro- 

tunda Field in Dearborn, Mich., the 
blazing Bluejackets had _ their - sails 
trimmed—by a war-plant club of sand- 
lotters, the Ford All-Stars, managed by 
Rabbit Maranville of National League 
fame and coached by Wally Pipp, the 
New York Yankee first baseman Lou 
Gehrig replaced in 1925. 
" Klinger allowed the Ford batters six 
hits and Rowe gave one—a home run 
gleaned by Gene Malish, a 22-year-old 
tool-and-die worker. Meanwhile the Ford 
pitcher Bert Fodor, a 30-year-old air- 
plane engineer, held the Bluejackets to 
four hits. The score: Ford All-Stars 2, 
Great Lakes 1. 


St. Louis Series? 
The Fourth of July—in baseball, too, a 


‘red-letter day—was celebrated last week 


with major-league fireworks, courtesy of 
the city of St. Louis. In the National 
League, a Cardinal rocket passed the 
mid-season point far above the earth- 
bound clubs of the senior loop. In a hot 


American League pennant race the 


Browns were out in front. If baseball’s 
axiom holds true—the teams that lead on 
July 4 will lead at the end of the season 
—the 1944 World Series will be a one- 
park affair: the Cards vs. the Browns on 
a home field at sunbaked Sportsman’s 
Park. 


National: The Cards stacked up as the 
only club in the majors at prewar 
strength. Emil Verban has replaced Lou 
Klein at second base, but otherwise the 
players were last year’s pennant winners. 
Outfielder Stan Musial led the league 
with a batting average over .870; George 
Munger, Harry Brecheen, Max Lanier, 
and Mort Cooper were the big names of 
an envied pitching staff. 

Among the rest of the league, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates were in second place 
—10% games behind the Cardinals—fol- 
lowed by Cincinnati and New York. The 
Brooklyn Dodgers were sputtering like 
dying sparklers; at the end of last week 
they lost their twelfth straight contest, 
the longest losing streak under Manager 
Leo Durocher. The Chicago Cubs, under 





Acme 
Thurman Tucker swings for his supper 


their new pilot Charley Grimm (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 15), finally left the cellar 
July 4—to the Boston Braves. 


American: The junior loop hadn’t had 
a closer race in the fans’ memory. The 
Browns again had a hustling ball club, 
with stronger pitching from Al Hollings- 
worth, Bob Muncrief, and Ed Jakucki but 
only one .300 batter, Vern (Junior) Ste- 
phens. They were a scant 1% games ahead 
of the second-place Boston Red Sox. The 
world-champion New York Yankees were 
shuttling between third and _ fourth 
places, woefully weak at bat and shaky 
on the mound. In last place, the Phila- 
delphia Athletics were a mere eight 
games behind the Browns. 


Wartime Comet: The effect of the 
war on baseball—though apparent in the 
daily contrasts of 1 w and runaway scores 
—is oddly reflected by the story of 26- 
year-old, bespectacled Thurman Tucker, 
Chicago White Sox centerfielder and No. 
1 hitter of the American avegee (.846). 

Tucker takes his baseball seriously. 
Aftér graduation from high school at 
Gordon, Texas, he played semi-pro ball 
and went to a baseball school at Hot 
Springs, Ark. Once a switch hitter, he 
now bats lefthanded. 

During seven years with the minors, 
Tucker proved a good fielder but incon- 
sistent batter. Last year, his first with the 
White Sox, he hit .235. In the offseason 
he passed his physical and was accepted 
by the Navy, but while awaiting induc- 
tion he was persuaded to rejoin the team. 

Back in baseball uniform, he relaxed 
at the plate. After all, until the Navy 
should induct him he was playing on 
borrowed time. As a result, he swung 
naturally—and connected. He has been 
leading the league ever since. 


you can do this now 


for the boys at the front 


Busy as he is, fighting the war, a boy at the front 
thinks at times of postwar. 

What are his postwar prospects? Will he come 
home to a job? 

That depends a lot on the thinking and plan- 
ning that’s done now by folks at home. . . folks 
such as you. 

How can you help to have jobs ready for fight- 
ing men? Start at once to make spec#fic plans for 
the new home you intend to build—or the re- 
modeling you expect to do. Talk to school, 
hospital and government authorities about the 


community benefits in planning now for new 


public buildings. 

We suggest this because we know that the 
building industry can provide a huge number 
of jobs... and because we know that those jobs 
can be ready when the fighting stops only if 
plans are made in advance. 

There are many things to do—construction 


e 


details to work out—legal matters to settle— 
finan¢ial arrangements to make. Every day spent 
on these problems now, means that much less 
time that men will have to wait for jobs. 
Fortunately, many architects and engineers 
now have time to help you work your plans into 
final blueprint form—to ‘help you make your 
postwar buildings more comfortable, more 


‘eficient—better in many ways. One improve- 


ment we hope you will carefully con- 
sider is the use of Fenestra Steel Case- 
ments — the windows that always 
open with a finger’s touch. 

It’s time to plan. The first step is to 
see your architect—now. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Dept. NW-7 + 2270 East Grand Blvd. ~- Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant: Oakland, California 
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Body Blow to TB 


Doctors call tuberculosis an “unneces- 
sary” disease, meaning that its causes 
and preventive measures are well known. 
But the fight against tuberculosis in the 
United States, even in peacetime, has 
been far from satisfactory. One reason: 
Tuberculosis control has been a state 
and local problem, hence coordination 
has been spotty. Twenty-six states have 
had no full-time medical officer respon- 
sible for TB control. Today, under in- 
creased strains of war work and crowded 
living conditions, the tuberculosis curve 
has risen alarmingly. 

That is why National Tuberculosis 
Association spokesmen were overjoyed 
last week when President Roosevelt 
signed a new Public Health Bill. It 
upped funds for Federal aid to states 
from $11,000,000 a year (authorized 
in previous legislation) to $20,000,000. 
And it provided the first national tuber- 


culosis-control program (as far-reaching 
as the venereal-disease program set up 
in 1938) to speed up the fight against 
this crippler. 

Indeed, the bill goes beyond TB. Heart 
disease, mental and nervous disorders, and 
other chronic ailments will face attack 
on a national scale, comparable with the 
present fight against cancer. This will 
be made possible by extensive grants-in- 
aid to responsible private research institu- 
tions, without the necessity of persuading 
Congress to authorize each project. 

The new health legislation, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran commented, will 
“make it possible to expand state and 
local honlili services ... With minimum 
Federal funds, state health authorities 
will develop, organize, and . administer 
their own programs, but on_ technical 
problems, planning and administration of 
comprehensive programs and training of 
personnel, they [will] look to Public 
Health Service.” 


Flesh That Shakes 


The seaman at the advance South Pa. 
cific naval base was suddenly struck with # 
a splitting headache above the eyes. His 
teeth chattered noisily from severe chills 
and his flesh seemed to stand away from 
his bones and shake. He went to sick bay 
and was soon diagnosed as a victim of 


‘dengue (pronounced den-gay), one of 


the most uncomfortable and widespread 
diseases of fighting men in that theater. 
Last week, in the United States Naval 
Medical Bulletin; Lt. Comdr. Franz H. 
Stewart reported on 800 dengue cases 
which, though nonfatal, constituted fully 
one-fourth of the military population of 


one unidentified island base. 


Dengue follows the bite of the Aedes 
mosquito which also carries yellow fever 
(vaccination against yellow fever is no 
safeguard against dengue). Victims, said 
Stewart, usually ran a fever of about 103 
degrees F. when they came for treat- 








Painless: What with the wartime short- 


age of dental assistants, the Children’s 
Aid Society in New York has put these 
12- to 15-year-olds on the dispensing 
end of dentistry. Beginning last October 
at the society's James Center clinic, 
Dr. C. Clyde Stevens trained the girls to 
be volunteer dental helpers (but without 
medical standing). First their own teeth 
were given a complete overhauling. 
Then they learned the geography of a 
neglected cavity (upper left). Somewhat 
smugly, they watched a drill at work on 
someone else (upper right). They mixed 
cement and amalgams for fillings (lower 
left), sterilized instruments (lower right), 
made appointments, and kept the den- 
tists’ files. At the end they were given cer- 
tificates. They now work in rotation (one 
afternoon each a week) and proudly 
promise they will all be full-fledged 
dental assistants when they grow up. 


International photos 















BLS es i aE cia 


Everyone longs to look into the future, and many are 
the means that are used in trying to peer into its mysteries. 
One of these is the line in your hand curving down to the 
wrist. But this is not the only life line—it is, in fact, the 
least important. 


If you have children, your line of life goes on through - 


them. For it is your personal heritage—your ideals, strength 
and attitudes as much as physical characteristics—that flow 


forwatd into the future more indelibly than any crease 


across the palm. 

Your children are the future, the beginning of further 
generations of which yox will be a part. 

And a man of pride protects that future as best he can. 
To build some bulwarks against the financial emergency 


caused by his death—to be sure his children will be educated 
and equipped for their roles in the future—to soften the 
hardships for his wife—no better guarantee has been devised 
than life insurance. 

You will find the Prudential a friendly, stalwart source of 
this vital security. A Prudential life insurance policy may be 
fitted to your own special circumstances. Let a Prudential rep- 
resentative explain how quickly you can create an estate. Let 
him tell you a few of the reasons why, for millions of American 
families, the Prudential symbolizes financial peace of mind. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE. FOR 
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felt back pains; a pve of peuonee was 

" often evident in their quick movements. 
ie) s rs | truly aromatic tobacco? Their noses and eyes were dry. After a 
while the fever went down. The patients 
thought they were well and wanted to 
get up. But the fever started climbing 
again—and the second attack was worse 
than the first. 

Recovery was by crisis: Fevers broke 
suddenly at around 105 degrees. Mean- 
while all the doctors could do was relieve 
discomfort with aspirin and codeine. Aft- 
erward the men were despondent, irri- 
table, and so fatigued that they had to 
be relieved from duty for several days. 

Dengue immunizes its victims against 
further attacks. Even so, it has already 
proved costly in fighting manpower. 
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Pre-Meds and the Postwar 


To Rep. A. L. Miller, Nebraska Repub- 
lican and physician who had asked recon- 
sideration of an order canceling pre- 
medical students’ draft deferments after 

ied July 1, President Roosevelt last week re- 
i plied tersely: Pre-meds would not be de- 
ferred because (1) the services need 


Try BOND STREET...it meets the young men, (2) the pre-med of today 


can’t complete his studies and start prac- 


ticing until 1948, (3) medical schools 

can enroll women and 4-F’s, and (4) 

after the war, medical schools plan to 

help veterans enter the profession. and 

thus insure the nation against a postwar 
| doctor shortage. 


Yes, for real smoking pleasure, fore used in any popular priced . ° 
fill up with Bonn STREET;..the lend. Progress Against Polio 
truly aromatic blend. * Bonp STREET is genuinely The Journal of the American Medical 

You get the rich, mellow fla- | 8fomatic. And here’s one pipe Association last week reported one of the 
vor and bite-free coolness of tobacco that doesn’t lose its most encouraging developments in years 
a custom blend. And—unlike flavor. wus long —— gr eee nl 
Sther snixturesBonn GraRaT Smoke and compare BonD ralysis. Three Chicago doctors disclose 
leaves no stale pipe odorsinthe STREET —indoors—with any what may he the first eg 8 toward oo 
room. BOND STREET contains a _— blend. Buy a pack—today! — coe co 
rare aromatic tobacco never be- BUY BONDS...then BOND STREET The trio were Drs. Albert Milzer, Franz 

Oppenheimer, and Sidney O. Levinson. 

Only a fortnight earlier they had report- 

on a new method of inactivating bac- 

teria for vaccines—by passing them in a 

thin film under a special ultra-violet lamp 
(NEWSWEEK, July 8). 

In their polio experiment, the three re- 
searchers applied this technique to prep- 
aration of an infantile-paralysis vaccine. 
With the lamp they inactivated a virus 
strain that produces polio in mice, then 
injected it into the brains of Swiss mice. 
Within a week, the mice had developed 
definite antibodies—blood substances that 
protect against the disease. 

Though they made no _ predictions 


about the treatment’s use for human be- 
ings, the doctors explained the signif- 
cance of their experiment thus: In the 
Ss ast, completely _inactivated vaccines 


ave failed to develop antibodies 


ot 12) am @).7: Vaae) 4 thus have been useless as protection, 


POCKET PACKAGE 


Convenient folding 
Pecket Pouch —10¢ 


while active vaccines have been too dan- 
gerous to inject into the human system. 
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IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 


of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 


lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 


will be available for a wide range ‘ee ELECTRI C BRAKES 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIET-~-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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RELIGION 


Our Fervent Fathers 
William W. Sweet, University of Chi- 


cago professor and one of America’s great 
authorities on church history, delved this 
week into our religious origins. The gist 
of his new book, “Revivalism in Ameri- 
ca”:* At the start we were no great 
shakes morally; that we didn’t irrepara- 
bly buckle up is due*in no small degree 
to revivalism. 





Bundling: Many of the first colonists 
migrated to America for economic rea- 
sons—and they were Europe’s lower stra- 
tum and “middlings.” Their religious 
standing was poor. Of the Mayflower’s 
101 passengers only twelve were church 
members. As late as 1760 New Eng- 
land’s church population was only 1 in 8. 
Contacts with Indians and Negroes abet- 
ted our corruption. Sexual laxity was 
common—witness bundling. Drunkenness 
was prevalent (in 1731 Boston manufac- 
tured 1,250,000 gallons of rum). New 
England Anglicans had no bishop and 
were completely undisciplined. The An- 
glican, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
elect viewed democracy as “mean” and 
troublesome. 

Democracy took root nonetheless and 
proved fruitful for a growth of person- 
alized religion—revivalism with its emo- 
tional, individual appeal. And _para- 
doxically, the coldly logical, Calvinistic 
Presbyterians were the first to resort to 
revivalism. 


Real Hell: The movement spread rap- 
idly throughout the colonies. Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch pietists adopted it under 
the impassioned T. J. Frelinghuysen. 
William Tennent in his “Log College,” 
and later his son Gilbert, taught and 

reached it fervently. “That spiritual 

utricane,” Jonathan Edwards of Nor- 
thampton, made hell “real enough to be 
found in the atlas,” and approximately 
500 of his sermons were printed and 
circulated. " 

The English George Whitefield, “the 
Voice” of the eighteenth-century ecclesi- 
astical world (“I love those who thunder 
out the Word”), crossed the Atlantic 
thirteen times and spellbound all denom- 
inations in the colonies. Jonathan Dickin- 
son, a Congregationalist with Presbyte- 
rian leanings, who like Jonathan Edwards 
was president of Princeton; the Virginia 
Baptist, James Ireland; Thomas Webb, 
who first took Methodism to Philadel- 
phia; and Judge Philip Gatch, the court- 
room preacher—all these brought the 
common man to church in droves. 

The tempo picked up. Migration west- 
ward opened new frontiers. “A society in 
motion is always individualistic,” says 
Sweet. The outdoor camp meeting, again 


a Presbyterian product, dwarfed all pre- 





®REVIVALISM IN AMERICA. By Prof. William W. 
Sweet, 192 pages. Scribners. $2. 


vious revivals. The pious and dissolute 
alike traveled a hundred miles and, en- 
kindled by the preachers’ “holy whine,” 
pitched tents for a week of “tremblings, 
screamings, and fallings.” 

“Jerking, rolling, dancing, and bark- 
ing” became inconclusive evidences of 
sanctity. 


Benefits: Undignified it may have 
been, but revivalism did contain elements 
of genuine religious fervor. Listing its 
by-products, Sweet -points out that re- 
vivalism helped make our education dem- 
ocratic. Pennsylvania, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Rutgers, Brown, and Dartmouth 
were influenced by “colonial awaken- 
ings.” Countless Baptist and Methodist 
colleges sprang up and raised church 
standards generally. 

Today revivalism has become sporadic. 
Specific names stand out: Dwight L. 
Moody (“I am the most overestimated 
man in this country”), Billy Sunday, who 
applied big-business methods to evange- 
lism, and Aimée Semple McPherson, 
going strong again in Los Angeles after 
a recent illness. 

Professor Sweet deplores the current 


tendency to “debunk” revivalism: It has . 


been unfairly “maligned and misunder- 
stood.” As a result, “emotion has been 
completely squeezed out of present-day 
Protestantism.” And preachers, con- 
cerned more with causes than with souls, 
incline to save society and overlook 
sinners. 


ART 


The Compleat Stieglitz” 


He shows paintings yet insists he does 
not run a gallery. (His esthete admirers 
compare it, instead, with a cathedral.) He 
sells paintings ‘yet is not a dealer. (His 
followers call him seer, oracle, and con- 
fessor.) He has been one of the most 
powerful influences on art in this coun- 
try yet calls himself a failure. 

Such a man is Alfred Stieglitz, Ho- 
boken-born father of modern photogra- 
phy, one of the greatest living lensmen, 
first to show and fight for modern art in 
the United States, and once the center 
of an art group which attracted Walter 
Lippmann, Sherwood Anderson, Carl 
Sandburg, and Leopold Stokowski. 





The Place: Now a bent old man of 
80, but still flaunting.a dramatic black 
cape, Stieglitz presides over An American 
Place, a shiny gallery in a Madison Ave- 
nue skyscraper, whose walls are hung 
with the work of the triumvirate he still 
sponsors. These are his wife, Georgia 
O'Keeffe (“At last, a woman on paper!” 
he said when he first saw her work); 
John Marin, his lifelong friend and per- 
haps America’s greatest water colorist; 
and Arthur Dove, a Saturday Evening 
Post illustrator before he turned abstrac- 
tionist. : 

To those who ask the price of paint- 
ings on display, Stieglitz replies: “Search 





International 
Aimée Semple McPherson: Her revivalism stems from a great American tradition 

















Even on days when no Axis fighter 
planes rise, when no flak dirties the sky, 
another enemy lurks high above. 

- Cold...cold that reaches down through 
moisture-laden air to paste layers of crip- 

pling ice on bombers’ wings.. Now even 

this danger can be a thing of the past. 

For this is a “hot wing”, the antidote to 
the deadly brew of weather known as 
“icing conditions”. Heat piped through 
the leading edge of the wing keeps it 
_ clean and bouyant. Ice that might drag 
the big ship down gets no chance to form. 

Now standard equipment on many a 
Liberator B-24, the hot wing graduated 
from a Northwest Airlines laboratory un- 
der the auspices of the Army Air Forces. 
Many months of research went into it. 
Hundreds of tests were made. Northwest 
Airlines pilots went hunting for the nas- 


tiest weather they could find, hoping to 
see the ominous white film gathering on 
a wing, studying it, searching for a pre- 
ventive, finding it. 

Experienced men guided the search, 
men with the brain-bank of 18 years’ op- 
erating a commercial airline to draw on, 
with the well tried tools and equipment 


that go with expert operation of thousands 
of scheduled passenger-cargo flights. 
This experience will carry on into the 
future, too. A day will come soon when 
you will enjoy its benefits, when the big- 
ger, faster, safer skyships of tomortow 
open the world’s doors to everybody. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 








Save tires— 


Drive under 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept. 
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Graphic House 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Stieglitz retrospect: The camera and art genius (left) showed his portrait of his wife 
Georgia O’Keeffe (right) and her “Radiator Building” (below) 


me.” He adds: “What does it do to you 
here (thumping his chest)? What are 
you willing to give to support this man?” 
As it turns out, buyers have been willing 
to give some of the highest prices ever 
paid for American art—up to $8,000 for 
a Marin water color. Not one penny of 
this has Stieglitz ever taken for himself 
(he lives on a small income). 

Daily Stieglitz sits or lies (because of 
heart trouble) in a tiny room off the main 
gallery, talking endlessly to an endless 
stream of friends and strangers. “Here I 
sit,” he says, “trying to find out where I 


fit amongst my own people. I’m an abso- | 


lute failure. The American church is the 
department store, the Sears Roebuck 
catalogue is the Bible . . . When I intro- 
duced many of the now-accepted artists, 


everybody laughed.” 


“291” and After: Failure or no, Stieg- 
litz was honored last week by the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art with an exhibi- 
tion memorializing every phase of his 
career—his own work and the work he 
has collected. Titled “History of an Amer- 
ican—Alfred Stieglitz: ‘291’ and after,” 
it consists of 125 paintings, a large group 
of drawings, a dozen pieces of sculpture, 
and more than 150 prints and _ photo- 
graphs. All were taken from Stieglitz’s 
own collection. 

The show begins with photographs by 
the pre-Stieglitz pioneers—the Scotsman 
David Octavius Hill and the English- 
woman Julia Margaret Cameron—and 
continues with the classics Stieglitz took 
while he fought to have photography 

ized as a creative art. Among these 


recognized 

are “Winter, Fifth Avenue, 1892,” first 

exposure ever made in a snow storm. 
When Stieglitz founded the Little Gal- 

leries of the Photo-Secession at 291 Fifth 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Avenue in 1905, his right-hand man was 
the younger photographer Edward Stei- 
chen (now Commander Steichen of Navy 
photography). Steichen is represented in 
Philadelphia by a very arty self-portrait 
dated 1902 and the masterly portrait of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The photographers became a jealous, 
overly demanding crew, and Stieglitz 
in 1907 branched out into painting. 
Steichen, then in Paris, sent to “29]” the 
first. exhibits of Rodin drawings and 
Henri Matisse drawings and water colors 
ever shown in this country. Among later 
firsts (and on show in Philadelphia) were 
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the work of Picasso, Constantin Bran- 
cusi, and Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. 

But the largest part of the show is de- 
voted to retrospectives of the five Ameri- 
can artists most closely connected with 
Stieglitz: Marin, O’Keeffe (including her 
radiator building), and Dove; Marsden 
Hartley, who struggled desperately most 
of his life, but saw real success before 
he died last year; and Charles Demuth, 
who died in 1935. 

Stieglitz has not actually given this 
magnificent array of early moder art to 
the Philadelphia museum. On the other 
hand, he has set no date for its return. It 
will be exhibited as a unit through Octo- 
ber, then put alongside the preponder- 
antly French art of the same period in 
the museum’s Gallatin collection. 











SCIENCE 


Neckers’ Weatherman 


For the long Fourth of July week end, 
The Washington Star received this ex- 
traordinary forecast: 

“Pleasant week end; cool in early 
morning; warm, sunny afternoons and 
moonlit nights.” 

To a city desk accustomed to dry-as- 
dust predictions like “slowly rising tem- 
peratures” and “increasing cloudiness,” 
this sounded suspicious. Pronto it was 
handed to a staffer with orders to check 
it personally with Donald Craig Cam- 





eron, the capital's weatherman. Cameron © 


spproved it. He had written it himself. 
Indeed Cameron, something of. a pixie 
among meteorologists, has originated a 
new school of weather forecasting: the 
human approach. 

A bachelor and only 39, Cameron has 
already had 22 years’ experience. in 
weather forecasting. A_ classified ad 
started him in Connecticut as a mes- 


Associated Press 


Cameron’s forecast: Moonlit nights 


no extra cost! 


An electric fan in every tube! That's 
the effect you get when you use 
Mennen Menthol-iced Lather Shave. 


















Costs more to make, but costs you no 
more than ordinary shave cream. 
You get refreshing COOLNESS at no 
extra cost! This plus feature has 
made Mennen Menthol-iced Lather 
the largest-selling shave cream of 
its kind. 
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senger and in two years he worked up to 
observer. One night when he was meas- 
uring the depth of snow on Yale campus, 
police collared him for either a lunatic 
or a drunk; he was released only when 
he proved he had a key for the weather- 
bureau gates. After two decades in posts 
ali over the country (including a brief 
commercial job with United Airlines), he 
landed in Washington in 1942 on a secret 
war-research assignment. This year he 
took over the capital’s forecasting. Before 
long he showed up at the office of The 
Washington Daily News to demand why 
it was not publishing the afternoon pre- 
diction. “What is it?” asked a harried 
deskman. “Moonlight and rather warm,” 
said Cameron. The editor gasped. 

Now Cameron’s forecasts make news 
for their insistence on putting the 
weather into the terms Joe Doaks uses. 
Samples: “Hot and humid this afternoon, 
followed by another warm night with lit- 
tle chance of a thundershower; fair and 
not quite so warm Friday with lower 
humidity” . . . “Scattered thundershowers 
and not so warm today and tonight .. . 
Temperatures around 95 this afternoon 
remaining above 70 tonight. Scattered 
thundershowers likely tonight and Fri- 
day beginning in mountains this after- 
noon. Cooler Friday afternoon.” That 
“hot” was revolutionary, for never before 
had the weather bureau admitted there 
was such a word. About his fondness for 
mentioning moonlight, Cameron explains 
he tries to help everyone, especially 
neckers. 

Cameron, who sometimes puts his head 
out of his office window to see what the 
weather is really like, is. glad he has 
pushed the Weather Bureau out of its 
verbal rut. Though some sticklers frown 
on his innovations, Bureau Chief F. W. 
Reichelderfer is all in favor. Next Cam- 
eron would like to forecast in terms of 
prospects for outdoor fights and races. He 
also thinks weathermen should have 
radio time to explain why it didn’t rain 
when they said it would. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Strip Tease 


Comic-strip fans last week were 
treated to a rollicking burlesque of one 
cartoonist by another. Al Capp, youthful 
creator of “L'il Abner,” the hillbilly strip 
that gave the country Sadie Hawkins’ 
Day, had Chester Gould’s best-selling 
crime strip “Dick Tracy” on the pan. 

Gould’s Dick Tracy is a big-city de- 
tective, created in 1931. His gangster ad- 
versaries usually are hideous, brutal 
thugs from whom Tracy has had many a 
narrow escape—such villains as Mr. and 
Mrs. Pruneface, The Mole, B-B Eyes, and 
Flattop. Currently, Tracy’s quarry is one 
Brow, who gets his name from the rip- 
pling contours of his forehead and face. 

In June, Capp started kidding Tracy 
with a daily sequence on Fearless Fos- 
dick. On the order of Shakespeare’s play 
within a play, Fosdick is a comic-strip 
character within a comic strip. His myth- 
ical creator (resembling Gould) _ is 
named Lester Gooch. Fosdick is the 
“ideel” of L'il Abner and “millions o’ us 
red-blooded American boys” because he 
escapes from “hopelessly desprit  sit- 
chee-ay-shuns” that only a “rip-rorin’ 
loonytick wood git into.” Besides, Fear- 
less refuses to fall in love just as Lil 
Abner stubbornly resists the charms of 
the ever-faithful and hopeful Daisy Mae. 











Parone: In Capp’s parody Gooch’s 
syndicate boss is demanding more Fear- 


, less Fosdick strips. Gooch, declaring that 


his public has been educated to succes- 
sively worse horrors, pleads that he has 
none to offer beyond his last one “Half- 
Face.” “A marvelous character,” ’ glows 
the boss, “half man and half marinated 
herring—8,069 readers dropped dead at 
the first sight of him.” He tells Gooch to 
produce another or he’s through. 

Gooch’s eyes light up: “I'll make love 
the most hideous horror of all!” 

He has Fearless fall in love with 
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Floosie Belle, a simple, blond country 
girl. He courts her without doffing his 
snap-brim hat, sits at the opposite end 
of a couch, and timidly asks: “May I in- 
crease my proximity?” . 

Finally Fearless is about to wed 
Floosie Belle. Then the preacher for the 
Fearless-Floosie _ Belle ceremony is un- 
masked as Rattop, leader of the Yellow 
Fang Gang, and Floosie Belle is his moll, 
No-Heart Annie. They capture Fearless 
and drain fourteen quarts of blood from 
him at the rate of a quart a day in a 
twenty-year torture plan. 

Capp, at $4, is the youngest and per- 
haps the most satirical of the nationally 
syndicated strip artists. New Haven- 
born, he now lives at Amesbury, Mass., 
does his work for United Features in 
Boston, and once attended short-story 
classes at Harvard to improve his con- 
tinuity. He has an audience of nearly 
27,000,000 in 454 daily and Sunday 
papers. Dick Tracy (Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate) is read by 
over 15,000,000 in 180 daily and Sunday 
papers. 

Capp and Gould are only casual ac- 
quaintances, but the latter doesn’t mind 
the ribbing he and his strip are getting: 
“I’m getting quite a kick out of both,” he 
said last week. 


Stars and Stops 


The overseas Army daily Stars and 
Stripes last week was (1) back in France, 
and (2) back in trouble. 


Cherbourg: Quietly on the morning of 
July 4, after a lapse of 25 years and 21 
days, Stars and Stripes was reborn on its 
native soil of France. At 6 a.m. a ro- 
tary press rolled in Cherbourg and an 
exhausted staff went home to bed. Soon 
thereafter trucks and jeeps loaded with 
thé baby journal were roaring down the 
Cotentin Peninsula toward the front. The 
rebirth was not without its complications. 
Some weeks ago the advance echelon of 
GI newspapermen arrived in embattled 
Carentan and established themselves in 


a small print shop. Two unexploded, 


bombs in the backyard were snaked out 
by bomb disposal men but broken glass 
from the skylight lay all over the place. 
The typesetting machine was a strange 
Goldbergian contraption, resembling a 
birdcage. 

Against these difficulties a bobtailed 
staff struggled manfully but futilely. Lon- 
don sent out equipment but it was the 
wrong equipment. Then one day.a shell 
landed in the house next door. Without 
further palaver the staff left for cooler 
climes. 

__ After the fall of Cherbourg, Stars and 
Stripes moved to the offices of a local 
; paper, but trouble moved niet along 
‘with them. That newspaper had been 
{edited by a collaborationist, and after he 
‘went elsewhere for his health the linotype 
operators refused to work for anybody 
clse. They couldn’t set English accurately 
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WELL WORTH 
WAITING FOR! 


Why are Hamilton Watches for 
civilians so hard to find today? Because 
Hamiltonis busy making precision time- 
pieces for the ships, planes and tanks of 
our ermed forces. But when fine Ameri- 
can watches can again be made, you'll 
again be able to buy the finest gift in 
the world . . . a watch worth waitine 
far... 2 Hamilton! 
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anyhow so two GI operators—Sgts. Fred 
Mertinke and Louis Shum—were import- 
ed to do the job. 

This team found that the w and t on 
French machines were transposed and 
that there was no capital W—apparently 
because French words just don’t have the 
habit of beginning with W. After experi- 
menting unsuccessfully with two VV’s 
they had to handset the troublesome 
character. 

Outside news also was a problem, as 
anyone who has been on this campaign 
well knows. They patched the first issue 
together with the help of radio, but the 
second and third issues boasted budgets 
of news flashed from New York via Press 
Wireless. Later in the week radio tele- 
type tied Cherbourg and the London of- 
fice together. Thirty-four enlisted men 
and five officers headed by Lt. Col. 
E. M. Llewellyn of Tacoma brought Stars 
and Stripes into the world. 

The first issue, a five-column two-page 
tabloid, was bannered “Yanks Launch 
New Attack on Peninsuld,” with the front 
page devoted largely to local news. The 
back page administered home news and 
sports in approximately equal doses, 
along with Chic Young’s comic strip 
“Blondie.” 

About the prospects for the French 
Stars and Stripes, Al Newman of News- 
WEEK wirelessed from Normandy: “Vet- 
erans of the last war and of other cam- 
paigns in this one have high hopes for 
the new. publication—and some fears. 
By contrast they point to the London 
Stars and Stripes. Though editorially and 
technically smooth, they argue, the lat- 
ter hews too closely to the official Army 
line and quails in the presence of brass 
in the brassiest of all theaters. On the 
other hand, the Mediterranean Stars and 
Stripes headed by Col. Egbert White 
boasts a GI-ness that comes of the mud 
and dust of a campaign. Which way this 
new French Stars and Stripes will lean, 
only time, battle, and the unpredictable 
internal pressures of the Army will tell.” 

What the critics did not then know was 
that Colonel White’s Stars and Stripes 
itself had run up against some of that 
pressure. 


Algiers: Colonel White, whose Medi- 
terranean editions of Stars and Stripes 
appear in Algiers, Oran, Rome, and Na- 
ples was suddenly ordered home and his 
duties taken over by Army public-rela- 
tions officers. His ouster followed quickly 
the visit to Algiers of Secretary of War 
Stimson and Maj. Gen. Alexander D. 
Surles, director of Army Public Relations. 
Reported cause: White’s differences with 
higher Army officials over political news 
sent to Stars and Stripes. 

Back of the ouster was White’s long 
feud with the Army Morale Services Di- 
vision, which keeps a watchful and con- 
servative eye on news sent GI papers by 
Army News Service. One of its chief con- 
cerns, as the War Department pointed 
out in a statement July 8, is the Soldier 
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cal news in service journals. 

White, a former executive of the Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, had sought a daily 
6,000-word domestic report straight from 
either the Associated Press or the United 
Press. White reported he had approval of 
his field superiors, but General. Surles, 
whom he never consulted, vetoed the 
proposal when he learned of it. Whether 
he did so on the grounds that the AP and 
UP reports are politically biased and 
therefore contrary to the soldier-vote law, 
the War Department did not say. 

Qn top of this, Homer Bigart of The 
New York Herald Tribune on June 29 
had cabled a story criticizing Stars and 
Stripes’s coverage of the Republican con- 
vention as meager. He contrasted the 
coverage—a 550-word story on Dewey’s 
nomination, a 200-word item on how 
New York newspapers played it, an 
eleven-paragraph story on the GOP plat- 
form and a seven-paragraph digest of 
Hoover’s speech—with full pages the 
British service paper was devoting to a 
series of post-war articles by conservative 
and labor MP’s. 

But the next day The Herald Tribune 
and Bigart had to back down. The ANS 
proved it had filed 2,000 words daily on 
the convention. Stars and Stripes car- 
ried 1,400 words on Dewey and Bricker 
and gave them play over the war news. 

One other sore point with the Morale 
Services was White’s supplement system 
for Stars and Stripes. This consisted of 
mats of Reader’s Digest, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Collier’s articles flown to 
the theater for reproduction in week-end 
supplements of Stars and Stripes. Articles 
on possible American territorial demands 
for New Caledonia and other French 
bases brought squawks from persons 
close to the de Gaulle committee and 
critical letters from pro-de Gaulle GI 
Joes. Last week, along with White, the 
Army removed his supplemental service. 


. Newsweek 
Ousted: Colonel White of Stars and Stripes 
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In radio it’s called “curve control,” but 
in ads a bust is still a bust 


Busting Tradition 


This Sunday, for the first time, a maker 


‘of foundation garments and_brassiéres 


went on a network. Formfit, one of the 
biggest in the business, concocted a show 
for Mutual (Sunday 6:45-7 p.m., EWT). 
The newcomer Dick Brown and his ro- 
mantic songs starred with Merle Pitt and 
orchestra, and the veteran announcer 
Jimmie Wallington read commercials. 

For this project Formfit’s radio com- 
mercials were the touchiest subject. Over 
the radio Formfit is forced to depend 
on words alone and Mutual has a rule 
of thumb based on “good taste” that bans 
mention: of certain parts of the female 
anatomy. Thus Wallington, best known 
as a microphone coffee salesman, must 
confine his current raves to vague terms 
like “curve control” or “fi molders.” 
This in contrast to Formfit’s newspaper 
and magazine ads, which not only make 
things clear with pictures, but come 
right out and call a bust a bust. 


Dr. I. Q. Hears the Call 


The announcement by Dr. I. Q., quiz- 
master of one of the oldest of the big net- 
work quiz shows, was a surprise: He had 

Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary (Episcopal) at Evanston, I]l., 
on June 27 at the age of 31 ‘and hoped 
to complete his study for the ministry in 
three years. 

Dr. I. Q. (James McClain in private 
life) thinks that he had his first call to 
the clergy about a year ago while he was 
staying in York, Pa. “A parish house was 
falling down and I thought something 
sh be done. I suggested the Dr. L. Q. 
program with admission at one dollar. 
We made $1,700.” Now, he says: “I want 
to be a priest [high Episcopal] in a small 
community where I can be both father 
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@ The tintype camera was good in its day —but progress 
demanded something better. In tapered roller bearings, too, 
progress called for improvement —more rigidity, more load- 
carrying capacity, longer service life. 

Tyson developed that bearing. Tyson added 30% more 
rollers around the raceway ... and gave the world a stronger, 
longer-lived, heavy-duty bearing for greater efficiency in trans- 
portation, industry, agriculture. 


The big name in bearings today is .. . TYSON! 
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confessor and shepherd of the flock.” 

But McClain, who is married and the 
father of two daughters, has not finished 
his radio career. During his three years 
of study he plans to continue as Dr. I. Q. 
Then he will serve as a deacon for six 
months to a year, and after that will take 
an examination for the priesthood. 


Anthem for Democrats 


Don’t change horses in the middle of 
a stream, 
If ie want to keep your britches 
ry... 
Don’t change sweeties in the middle 
of a dream 
Or you’re gonna be a sorry guy.* 


Published five months ago, the song 
caught on slowly. But just before the 
GOP convention Republicans felt that 
the sentiments, suitable for either lovers 
or Democrats, were anti-GOP propa- 
ganda. Three major networks, hewing to 
the line of political neutrality, banned 
“Don’t Change Horses” (CBS never 
cleared it). 

Last week the song’s authors (Al Hoff- 
man, Milton Drake, and Jerry Living- 
ston, composers also of “Mairzy Doats”) 
appealed to the Federal Communications 
Commission, claiming that only obscen- 
ity could justify a ban. But at the week 
end FCC Chairman James L. Fly had not 
replied. Meanwhile, the publicity and a 
rush of orders threatened to make the 
song just what the Republicans had 
feared: a Democratic anthem. 





*By arrangement with copyright owners, Drake- 
ee aoe. Music publishers. Copyright 





Associated Press 
Toni: Tokyo Rose and Nazi Sally last 
week had a counterpart in Toni from 
America. She és Virginia Robinson, ex- 
Broadway actress, who went to Italy to 
entertain Allied troops. But the Army 
discovered she spoke excellent German 
and as Toni, put her on a propaganda 
program aimed at German soldiers. 
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Wide World 
Caroline Miller’s escapism stands high 





' Pity the Bartender’s Bride 


Atmosphere (“the thick, ancient, rot- 
ten-sweet odor of the swamp, clean car- 
rion of leaf and bough and bone”) per- 
vades Caroline Miller’s first novel since 
her Pulitzer Prize winner of 1934. Like 
the earlier “Lamb in His Bosom” her new 
romance is set in the Georgia lowlands, 
and once again the time is far away, 
back in the good old days before the 
Civil War. 

Typical of Mrs. Miller’s lush writing is 
this: “High in the reaches of wet sky a 
buzzard lazed, still-winged—an amazing 

ueer thing for him to do in this cold driz- 
yseomiaypdivimgl as,-U ben abv 
dead cypress crown, oiling their feathers 


drowsily, watching for any little death on 
earth below.” 


low 
To Lebanon Fairgale, dark and beauti- 
ful, the buzzards were a symbol: the 
death they awaited was her own-or, if 
not her death, her downfall. 


Swamp: The story opens in the swam; 
with Lebanon dreaming of gold bea 
and a locket, of the man who would be 
the man in her life. Her dream becomes 
reality when her father, old Crease (where 
do Southern novelists find these names?), 
brings three men from Baltimore to look 
over the cypress. With one of them, Se- 
bastian Ratcliff by name, who had never 
seen a sunrise or handled a gun, she falls 
in love. 

Sebastian, however, is betrothed to a 
girl named Lucie Birdsong, and, although 
he loves Lebanon, it is the early 1800s 
and he is a gentleman. He goes back to 
Lucie. Ran snesin nee a bartender, a 
most ineffectual but loving man, 
named Fermald d’ ba gh Ait wins her 
a et ans Cree Tone 


a bonnet a igh. crown st i 
but roses, and pearls strung on a 














Post-War "MAGIC" 






at Work Today 


Wnt of the mechanical marvels 
promised for the post-war world 
sound more like the work of magi- 
cians than inventors. Few, however, 
are better examples of scientific 
“magic” than a Stanley achievement 
that was introduced fifteen years ago 
..- Stanley Magic Doors. 

Activated by an ingenious “elec- 
tric eye”, these doors open and close 
automatically. Doors remain open 
only as long as a truck or person is in 
the opening. Plant traffic flows 
through non-stop. Heat-stealing air 
currents are checked, and the load 
on the heating system is lightened. 
In air-conditioned plants, humidity 
can be more closely controlled. 


The damage to doors and trucks 

that results from “whamming 

‘ through” is eliminated. Accidents 
are reduced. 

Magic Doors are an evolution of 
Stanley’s long experience in produc- 
ing Hardware for doors that swing, 
slide, lift, or roll. Many Magic Doors 
are at work in industry — others, in 
modern stores and public buildings. 
Many more will be needed — along 
with Hand Tools, Electric Tools, 
Strip Steel, Metal Stampings, Indus- 
trial Finishes and Steel Strapping - 
all bearing the name Stanley —all 
needed by those who will build the 
post-war America. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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“Just one little 
story, please 


q 33 
ma aim 


“CouLp you,” whispered the restless, feverish little girl to the 
Nurse’s Aide, “just make-believe you’re my Mommy, and tell 
me a story?” 

So the gracious lady with the soothing voice told her about 
another little girl . . . “and Goldilocks tried all the beds of the 
three bears. But the littlest one was the most comfortable and 
soon she was f-a-s-t asleep.” 

You'll find housewives, stenographers, war workers and 
stars of stage and screen serving as Nurses’ Aides — replacing 
nurses who love gone to war. Their freedom to choose this vital 
work, like their freedom to attend the church they prefer, or to 
select the brand of goods they like best, is the very basis of their 
rights as Americans. 

In many hospitals there is equipment made of Armco Special 
Purpose Steels. One of the most popular is Stainless Steel be- 
cause this hard, rustless metal gives long service and is easy to 
keep bright and sanitary. Most hospitals, like most homes, 
cannot get all the metal equipment they need today. But when 
peace comes, Armco Special Purpose Steels will again be ready 
to add new beauty, strength, durability and light weight to the 
metal products you will need for 
your home or business. The Ameri- 

_ can Rolling Mill Co., 1501 Curtis 

Street, Middletown, Ohio, 
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that would loop three times about her 
beautiful neck. 

Thus. garbed, Lebanon leaves the 
swamp with her husband, heading west 
in a covered, cart. When they come to 
settling, off come the flounces and on go 
buckskin jacket and worsted skirt, and 
Lebanon becomes the pioneer woman. 
Fernald éscapes more and more to the 
town’s bar; Lebanon remains in the wil- 
derness to give birth to a hunchback son. 
This briefly draws back Fernald, but both 
he and Timothy the boy die when the 
Pest, dread plague of the early 1800s, 
sweeps the country. 

Trite though this outline of the plot 
may ‘seem, there is a haunting quality 
to Mrs. Miller’s prose, and a deep under- 
standing of Lebanon which rescues the 
novel from banality. As a regional novel, 
purely of the escapist variety, "it stands 
high. a 

Novelist: In 1921, when the author 
(born Caroline Pafford) was 17, she 
married her Georgia high-school English 
teacher, Will Miller. To them were bom 
a son and twins. In between child-bearing 
and housework Mrs. Miller wrote her first 
novel, which startled most critics when it 
collected the 1934 Pulitzer award. In 
1936 the Millers were divorced. She said 
he became “insanely jealous of her, 
her book and her success.” He said that 
they got along fine until his wife “got 
pleasure-mad after writing that book.” 
Both have since remarried—she to Clyde 
H. Ray Jr. of Waynesville, N.C. (Lesa- 
Non. By Caroline Miller. 234 pages. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50.) 


Wilson and His Faults 


Woodrow Wilson was full of faults. 
“They stuck out like spines upon a cac- 
tus.” He was arrogant, bull-headed, puri- 
tanical; he was icy, and blistering; he 
appeared to be self-righteous; he had a 
genius for rubbing men the wrong way. 
In addition to his glaring faults he had 
“an unusual share of the more hateful 
virtues.” So says Gerald Johnson in his 
magnificent new pictorial biography, 
“Woodrow Wilson: The Unforgettable 
Figure Who Has Returned to Haunt Us.” 

Woodrow Wilson, on the other hand, 
was scrupulously honest, he was learned 
and impatient with ignorance. He had the 
unhappy faculty of being right in the 
most irritating way. It was said of him 
that he could make men so furious they 
became “downright maudlin” in their 
hatred of him. H. L. Mencken once 
called him the “perfect model of the 
Christian cad.” 

For years most Americans have felt 
that Wilson failed in Paris (in spite of 
Jan Christian Smuts’s great assertion that 
it was not Wilson, but humanity, which 
failed) because of the enemies he made. 
They have felt that he, in his implacable 
way, was the cause of his own defeat. 

“But that was not all,” says Johnson. 
“If that were all, then Wilson, being 
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Keeping the Business Gyroscope Balanced Is All a Matter of LPB 


Remember the gyroscope you had as a kid. You gave it a flip with 
a bit of string and there it stood spinning and gracefully balanced, 
As it lost its spinning momentum it began to wobble, and finally, 
as its motion was spent, it just keeled over. 


That toy gyroscope symbolizes an important principle in the making 


and selling of goods. When we are able to produce more at lower 
cost we sell more. When mechanical refrigerators cost about $400, 
they sold at the rate of 50,000 a year. When lowered production 
costs brought the price down to around $160.00, a million and a 
half were sold every year. Increased sales call for increased pro- 
duction and increased production means more jobs. More jobs and 
wages, in turn, conttibute to making more sales possible and those, 
in turn,. mean even greater production at still lower costs. As long 
as nothing disturbs the cycle the wheels of business and industry 
keep spinning in balance, like the gyroscope. 


adh ode at lower cost calls for increased output per man- 


. America’s industrial greatness was founded on the fact that 


we were able to increase our output per man-hour progressively 
through the years. 


In fact, we have established a national industrial par — a constantly 
increasing output per man-hour equal to approximately 50% every 
10 years. Our ability to maintain or excel this industrial par sets 
our level of national prosperity. 


To increase output — to make better products at lower cost — 
demands production engineering skill, implemented with the best 
and most modern machine tools. 


Machine tool productive power today is one-third to one-half 

ater than it was in 1939. Their increased effectiveness springs 
ftom vastly improved design and performance, rather than sheer 
numbers in use. Only with the most modern machine tools can any 
manufacturer hope to compete successfully over a period of years 
— make workers’ jobs safer — more productive — more secure 


in the postwar days to come, 


KEARNEY & TRECKER | 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 





T-r-rue Scots ken?! 


They'll tell you in three words why dis- 
criminating people have favoured Teacher’s 
Highland Cream, year after year, since 1830 


TEACHER'S 


perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


peG.US.PAT uae 
Sky-Rite Air-Mail 
Stationery, its lightness ts 
istinctiveSaves Postage. 


Brilliant white, strong, 
opaque, ee a 
for every use. Pric ight. 

Coast te Coast 
Sold at All Better Stores. 
ENCY PAPER 

— Write New York 13, N.Y 

Factories New — Chicago 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
‘The Hours Lest By Absentees 


Mean Fewer Shipments Overseas 











Underwood & Underwood 
Wilson.(here during his 1912 campaign) 
combined history-making virtues . . . 


down would stay down. But he doesn’t. 
For the past two years, especially, he has 
haunted our minds like a bad conscience. 
Americans are thinking and talking of 
Wilson more than they are of some politi- 
cal leaders who consider themselves very 
much alive.” 

Gerald Johnson, since 1926 an editorial 
writer for The Baltimore Evening Sun, 
and biographer of Andrew Jackson, Ran- 


’ dolph of Roanoke, and Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt, has written a discerning ac- 
count of Wilson. Textually, he takes the 
President from birth to his election as 
Governor of New Jersey in 1909. From 
then on the book is a magnificent and 
moving collection of photographs of 
Wilson’s long and tragic career and of the 
America of his time. The pictures (chosen 
by the editors of Look magazine, and in- 
cluding some of Rollin Kirby’s earliest 
and best political cartoons as well as 
striking news photographs) are accom- 
panied by a keen running comment by 
Johnson. 

The result is a fascinating history of 
political and economic America from 1909 
to Wilson’s death. Whether you think 
Woodrow Wilson a great or an evil man, 
whether you think he was wrong or 
dreadfully right, this book cannot fail to 











... with many faults, (here ‘in 1924, 
aged and broken by his League defeat) 


enthrall, (Wooprow Witson: THE UN- 
FORGETTABLE FicuRE Wo Has_ Re- 
TURNED TO Haunt Us. By Gerald W. 
Johnson, with the collaboration of the 
editors Look magazine. 295 pages. 
Harper. $2.) 


Such Power! Such Feeling! 

It was a wonderful day in the offices 
of “Angry Penguins.” Max Harris turned 
to his Sis edlinoe ohn Reed, sighed, and 
said (in effect) is at long last is it.” 
Aloud he read, with appropriate ges- 
tures: 

Not till then did my voice build 

crenellated towers 
of an interic substance in the air. 

Then first I learned to speak clear: 

' Then thra my turrets ; 

Pealed that great bourdon which 

men 

It struck a chord. Too long had Aus- 
tralian poets been parodists of Waltzing 
Matilda. Here was emancipation, signs 
of colonial Australia’s poetic coming of 
age. Flushed, the editor read on 


striking home, an epitome of 
base's ving for cle, fx clear 


What your factory needs TODAY — 
What it must have TOMORROW... 


UNITROL 


@ Wondering what you can do about more 
plant space? Wondering how to get more 


work out of an already over-burdened elec- - 


trical maintenance crew? Wondering how to 
be best prepared for thé production layout 
your plant will require tomorrow? UNITROL 
can contribute a great deal to the solution 


UNITROL and your filing cabinet 
_ system have much in’ common 





‘of these and many other vexing production, 


design and maintenance problems. UNITROL 
may disclose important space you didn't 
know you had. UNITROL can lift a big load 
off the shoulders of harried, hurried elec- 
trical men. UNITROL will help you to many 
short cuts in shifting, changing, replacing or 
rebuilding your plants’ motor control facil- 
ities in line with changing needs. If you don't 
know all about this pioneering, unitized, sec- 


‘ tionalized method of mounting, housing and 


centralizing motor control, a request for the 
UNITROL Book should be your first order of 
business, Many of today’s leading plants 
say UNITROL is the next step forward In 
modern motor control practice; the UNITROL 
Book has a wealth of time, money and work 
saving ideas. Send for a copy today... 
CUTLER - HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, 1, Wis- 
consin. Associate: Canadian Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Copyright 1944, Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you 





AGE FENCE<< 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE 


Maybe You CAN Wave a Sth 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and property because of the lack of 
fence protection, don’t continue the risk. If you have proper priorities you con have a 


FENCE e 






IV 


now have this safeguard, have it inspected and 


reconditioned if necessary. Consult the long-experienced Page Fence firm near you about 
all fence plans, including styles, engineering, erecting, repairs and moving. No obliga- 
tion for cost estimates. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send name of Association 
member nearest you. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Po. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
















QSHAT DEAFENED EARS 
ARE MORE SENSITIVE 


et 


SPHAN NORMAL EARS 








Se :¢ ; SS ae a - 
It’s true! Many deafened ears are 
5 times more sensitive to distorted 
sounds than normal ears. 

That’s why Maico’s sensational new 
system for bringing you better hearing 
is based on accurate individual analysis 
and careful scientific correction. 

Enjoy a thrilling new experience in easy, 
comfortable hearing with understanding as 
offered by Maico. 


Write for details about Maico's 
new plan for better hearing. 











t War, Too! 


Don't waste 
paper. 
it is vital 


to the war 
effort. 
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SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE! 


the amazing 
FILTER HOLDER 


that smokes one ciga- 
rette thru another. 









PUTER CIGARETTE 
removes major SMOKING 
part nicotine ») 
and tars. 








Maico Co.,Dept.2 2-H, Mpls 1. 
PIONEERS IN MEDICAL ELECTRONICS 
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literary waters ~ ining free like T. S. 
Eliot or e e cummings, who knows. 
Editor Harris turned to the letter ac- 


companying the great emancipatory Lov 
poem, learned it was the work of one " 
Em Malley, ex-schoolboy, ex-garageman, § only 
ex-insurance agent, dead of Grave’s dis- [| pub 
ease at the age of 25. It had been sub- §f ed / 
mitted by his sister, Ethel. woo 
“Angry Penguins,” a little magazine { illici 
deeply devoted to all new writing and § justi 
new art, published Malley’s verse, com- | is lo 
mented: “Here was a poet of tremen- | ders 
dous power working through a dis- § teen 
ciplined and restrained kind of statement § toils 
into the deepest well of significance.” §j dau; 
With it was a biography of Malley, who § Dan 
“for the sake of unity of health and §§ abou 
poetry sacrificed his relationships. with [§ keer 
the woman he loved.” wha 
@ It was a sad day in the office of §§ chid 
“Angry Penguins.” Max Harris turned to [§ pha: 
his co-editor John Reed, moaned, and 
said (in effect) “Good Lord! This sure 9 Toc 


is it.” 
From the Sydney Sun’s Sunday sup- C 
plement he learned that his great dis- 


covery was the work of two: Australian Alth 
soldiers, Lt. James Macauley and Cpl. § “© 
Harold Stewart. In spoofing mood they abu 
had written Erm Malley’s “The Darken- of . 
ing Ecliptic,” mostly by cribbing from a §j &™ 
United States drainage report reposin amg 
on their army desks. Australia laugh ala, 
long and loud at the literary hoax. B be 
Said the editors of “Angry Penguins,” ‘I 
true to their lost cause:. *. 
“Poems purporting to be bad have re- . 


vealed themselves to be good.” Further: 
“If fifty million monkeys tapped fifty mil- 
lion typewriters for fifty million years one 
of them would produce a Shakespearean’ 
sonnet.” ae 

Stewart and Macauley, were not in- 
clined to gloat. Poets in their own right, 
they had. proved what they had set out! 
to prove: A literary fashion can become: 
so “hypnotically powerful” it can “sus- 
pend critical judgment of intelligent peo¢ 
ple, shout down the doubters, or silence 
them by fear of appearing stupid—on 
what is worse, reactionary.” 


















Mystery Week 


Deatu By Desicn. By Anne Nash. 180° 
pages. Crime Club. $2. As in “Said With 
Flowers,” Mark Tudor again neatly solves; 
a murder. This time it’s the stabbing of) 
Sheldon Burke. He picks up his clues’ 
from Dodo and Nell, owners of a Cali-' 
fornia flower shop. Although the ladies 
talk too much, the book makes pleasant 
reading. al 


Docwatcu. By Carolyn Coffin. 279 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart..$2. Instead of 
a Supersleuth, it is 50-year-old Mary Lin- 
ton, mother of two grown children, who 
helps the FBI and the Coast Guard track. 
down Nazi saboteurs on the Connecticut 
coast. A good deal of local color plus some 
nice humor. 


ati. 
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Low-Voltage Chekhov 


“The a geren had Anton Chekhov's 
only novel, which netted him some $50 on 
publication, has now appeared as a Unit- 
ed Artists’ “Summer Storm.” What Holly- 
wood has done to this long, stirring tale of 
illicit love, crime passionnel, and delayed 
justice is no longer stirring and certainly 
is long. That manly fellow, George San- 
ders, plays out to the bitter end a nine- 
teenth century Russian roué caught in the 
toils of an exotic, ambitious woodcutter’s 
daughter (Linda Darnell). Between Miss 
Darnell and Sanders there is something 
about heavenly electricity which they 
keep repeating and which is apparently 
what the Legion of Decency meant in 
chiding the producers for “undue em- 
phasis on immorality.” 


Too Cute a Caterpillar 


Columbia’s “Once Upon a Time” is 
about a dancing caterpillar, named Curly. 
Although Curly is never seen by the audi- 
ence until he becomes, reasonably enough, 
a butterfly, he admirably holds the center 
of a stage upon which Ted Donaldson 
grins whimsically as the caterpillar’s proud 
possessor, Cary Grant cavorts as a ruth- 
less, money-grabbing promoter, and Janet 
Blair steps lightly as the girl who believes 
. boy and his beloved should be left 
alone. 

Based on the Norman Corwin-Lucille 
Fletcher Herrmann radio story “My Client 
Curly,” “Once Upon a Time”. endeavors 
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MOVIES 





to outrun all escapist entertainment. Were 
it not that Columbia keeps shamefacedly 
reminding the audience not to make a fool 
of itself over a caterpillar, the picture 
would achieve its refreshing aim more 
successfully than it does. 


Swoon Lively 


Good, noisy, pre-Pearl Harbor frivolity 
capers across the screen in the latest ver- 
sion of “Room Service,” that John Mur- 
ray-Allen Boretz perennial now making its 
second screen appearance as an RKO- 


Radio musical called “Step Lively.” The. 


presence of Frank Sinatra, along with 
Gloria De Hayen, naturally swings the 
focus from lunacy to swooning’ and song 
—of which there is plenty in “Step Live- 
ly,” all pleasant. 

Between songs and romance the story 
concerns a penniless, fast-talking produc- 
er (George Murphy) who in trying to put 
on his sure-hit revue causes ructions with 
a naive playwright (Frank Sinatra), from 
whom he has taken $1,500, and with his 
own brother-in-law (Walter Slezak), 
whose hotel can’t stand the bill Murphy’s 
22-member troupe piles up. ; 

Although Director Tim Whelan’s fran- 
tic pace makes George Murphy reel once 
or twice, he revives. Eugene Pallette as a 
theatrical angel verges on the hilarious. 
With Miss De Haven, who sings and pouts 
adequately, Sinatra is unexpectedly hu- 
man. If he is not careful The Voice may 
some day graduate from the bobby-sox 
brigade. 


‘Step Lively’ nonsense: De Haven, Sinatra, and dangling portable 
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Old destroyers at close of 
World War One were pro- 
tected against corrosion with 
NO-OX-ID. 
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Machinery and equipment [™ . 
in long time storage pro- 
tected against corrosion. 


Shipments during and © 
after the war protected with & 
NO-OX-:ID and NO-OX- 
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Fo two months now, before the 
debate starts in this Presidential cam- 
paign, the insatiable curiosity of peo- 

le will center on finding out what 

ind of men the candidates really are. 
Since Governor Dewey is a new na- 
tional figure, much of the pitiless light 
will fall on him. One trait of his, in par- 
ticular, will be widely discussed— 
Dewey’s personal manner with people, 
especially his habit of asking ques- 
tions. 

Dewey has a way of making the 
people who talk to him give more than 
they take in conversation. He searches 
them—“frisks” their brains—deftly, al- 
though somewhat aggressively. Some- 
times those who meet and talk to him 
.are a bit upset when they are bluntly 
asked to explain their not-too-precise 
observations. A sharp question may 
nettle, but it starts the blood flowing 
through the brain. It elicits better 
answers. 

To know Dewey well is to value 
this trait in him beyond almost every 


_ other characteristic. Without it, he 


simply would not be the man he is. 
As time goes on, this trait can become 
a national asset, for it can help jar the 
public out of the habit of easily ac- 
cepting sloppy generalities. It can help 
bring order into the definition of na- 
tional problems. 

Much of Dewey’s time, like that of 
every other man in public life, has 
been taken up by conversations with 
people. Everyone who has many visi- 
tors knows that such appointments in 
the course of the long working day are 
perhaps the most wearing of human 
activities. There are several ways of 
easing the strain of seeing a long suc- 
cession of people who come visiting 
with a purpose—usually the purpose of 
getting something. Coolidge met this 
chore by not talking back to his callers. 
He listened, said good-by and then 
tried to remember what he had heard. 
Franklin Roosevelt talks, frequently 
so much that the visitor has little 
chance to get his story over. Dewey 
asks questions and keeps information 
flowing toward him. 


The Dewey manner comes from 
three factors—a natural curiosity, his 
training in the law and the necessity 
of learning more in a short life than 
many do in a long one. He asks ques- 


The Dewey Manner 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


tions because he wants to learn things 
and, in seeking to get things through 
his ears, he follows a pattern almost 
universal in men in political life. Poli- 
ticians are not great readers. They are 
too busy to sit back with a book. With 
a few exceptions, books don’t come to 
the point quickly enough. A man high 
in public life can command something 
better than a book. He can command 
the man who wrote the book or, bet- 
ter still, the man who has been so 
busy learning or doing something that 
he has had no time to write a book. 
The pace of high office is so fast that 
there is little time for research. To get 
answers quickly it is essential to get 
the man who knows the subject and 
to ask him questions. 

People who have worked with 
Dewey do not resent this directness 
nor his bluntness. They know that its 
result is better and more careful work 
on their part. When Dewey is prepar- 
ing a case, writing a speech or making 
an appointment to public office, he de- 
mands proof. No guessing. No slips of 
fact. Every. sentence and every act 
has to stand on its own legs. 


Perhaps the best evidence of the 
honesty of Dewey’s-manner of working 
is the fact that he has held the al- 
legiance of his advisers. In the main, 
the same people who were around 
him five years ago are around him still. 
It is not the executive who firmly re- 
quires the best efforts of his subordi- 
nates who loses their friendship. 
Rather, it is the one who is never 
clear in his own mind and who scat- 
ters confusion, frustration and em- 
agate .among those who serve 

im. 

When Dewey met the press in Chi- 
cago after his nomination, hard-boiled 
newsmen admired _ his‘ forthrightness 
and his knowledge. The explanation 
of what they saw is simple. He had 

his information the same way 
that they ought to get theirs—by asking 
questions. He took their questions in 
the spirit in which he asks questions— 
the spirit of a fair search for facts. 

Popular government lives on ques- 
tions and answers. They are good for 
everyone who is not afraid of the 
truth. A soft question, like a soft an- 
swer, turneth away wrath, but it pro- 
vides sweetness, rather than light. 
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“I want an appointment to see my Daddy %”’ 


i) 

I HARDLY EVER see him any more. 
Mommy says it’s because of the war. 
But Daddy’s not a soldier. So why can’t 
I see him?” 


This little girl’s daddy is a doctor. He 
has precious little time for his family or 
anything other than doctoring these days. 


For today nearly half our doctors are 
serving with the armed forces. So, the 
home-front doctor has twice as many 
folks to care for . . . an average of 1700 
people dependent upon his being avail- 
able day and night. 


Just as it’s up to him to do more and 
more, it’s up to you to do all you can to 


help him. Won’t you, whenever you 
think you need him, remember to do 
these four helpful things? . . . 


PHONE HIM FIRST. Tell him briefly exactly 
what’s wrong. Let him decide whether 
he should come to see you, or you should 
go to him. 


Gotoutmm—whenever you are able. House 
visits take time when someone else may 


need him urgently. 


Willa 


PAT OFS 


KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT promptly, 
don’t postpone it; make it at his conveni- 
ence so that he can plan his hours better. 


FOLLOW HIS ADVICE TO THE LETTER—s0 
that your trouble doesn’t drag on, get 
complicated, or need extra attention. 


* * * 


ONE OF A SERIES of messages published as a pub- 
lic service by Wyeth Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
illustrated by Douglass Crockwell. Wyeth Incor- 
porated, pioneer pharmacists since 1860, are 
relied upon by your physician and druggist for 
quality, precision, and ethical standards in 
pharmaceuticals, biologicals (including penicillin 


and blood plasma), and nutritional products. 


SAVE YOUR DOCTOR’S TIME IN WARTIME! 
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MONSANTO 
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P S? Lo VO, ey Pop will know. After 


the boys come back, 
his modest little sign at the plant gate can mean 
more than a dozen brass bands at the railroad 
station. It will mean ‘‘ Welcome Home fo The Job.” 


Pop knows a lot. Their letters have told him. 
Next to seeing the folks, they’re looking ahead to 
their return to The Job. At wages, not “‘ benefits.” 
Paying off not only in money but also in self 
reliance and self respect. A heads-up future... 
not a hands-out existence. 


Pop knows, too, what will make jobs. Products 
that people will want! New products. And old 
familiar products with new improvements. Many 
of them made possible by the contributions of 
Monsanto Chemistry in hundreds of different fields. 


That’s something the job-makers know as well. 
In a recent survey among businessmen, nearly 
two-thirds named chemicals-and-plastics as the 
one industry best prepared to help all industry 
in the creation of new products and processes 
after V Day. 


Monsanto was named in that survey as one 
of the leaders in helping American indus- 
try do this product-creating, job-making 
task—a high responsibility that we accept 
as gladly as our present war-work task of 
doing all possible to speed V Day itself. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Sr. Louts 4, Missouri 








